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INTRODUCTION 



It may well be doubted whether works of controversy 
serve any useful purpose. ‘On an opponent,' as 
Mr. Matthew Arnold said, ‘ one never does make any 
impression,' though one may hope that controversy 
sometimes illuminates a topic in the eyes of impartial 
readers. The pages which follow cannot but seem 
wandering and desultory, for they are a reply to a 
book, Mr. Max Muller’s Contributions to the Science of 
Mythology , in which ll* attack is of a skirmishing 
character. Throughout more titan eight hundred 
pages the learned author keeps up an irregular fire 
at the ideas and n\plhods of the anthropological 
school of mythologists. The reply must follow the 
lines of attack. 

Criticism cannot dictate to an author how he 
shall write his own book. Yet anthropologists and 
folk lorists, • agriologists’ and * liottentotic ’ students, 
must regret that Mr. Max Muller did not state their 
general theory, as he understands it, fully and once 
for all. Adversaries rarely succeed in quite under- 
standing each other; but had Mr. Max Muller made 
such a statement, we couhl have cleared up anything 
in our position which might seem to him obscure. 
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Our system is but one aspect of the theory ol 
evolution, or is but the application of that theory 
to the topic of mythology. The arclurologist studies 
human life in its material remains; he tracks progress 
(and occasional degeneration) from the rudely chipped 
flints in the ancient gravel beds, to the polished stone 
weapon, and thence to the ages of bronze and iron. 
He is guided by material ‘survivals' — ancient arms, 
implements, and ornaments. The student of Institu- 
tions has a similar method. He finds his relics of iho 
uncivilised past in agricultural usages, in archaic 
methods of allotment of land, in odd marriage 
customs, things rudimentary— fossil relics, as it 
were, of an early social and political condition. The 
archeologist ami the student of Institutions compare 
these relict, material or customary, with the weapons, 
pottery, implements, or again with the habitual law 
and usage of existing savage or barbaric races, and 
demonstrate that our weapons and tools, ami our 
laws and manners, have been slowly evolved out of 
lower conditions, even out of savage conditions. 

The anthropological method in mythology is 
the same. In civilised religion and myth we find 
rudimentary survivals, fossils of rite and creed, ideas 
absolutely incongruous with the environing morality, 
philosophy, and science of Greece and India. Parallels 
to these things, so out of keeping with civilisation, 
wc recognise in the creeds and rites of the lower 
races, even of cannibals; but there the creeds and 
rites are not incongruous with their environment of 
knowledge and culture: There they are as natural 
and inevitable as the flint-headed spear or marriage 
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by capture. We argue, therefore, that religions ami 
mythical faiths ami rituals which, among Greeks 
ami Indians, are inexplicably incongruous have 
lived on from an age in which they were natural and 
inevitable, an age of savagery. 

That is our general position, and it would have 
been a benefit to us if Mr. Max Muller had stated 
it in his own luminous way, if he wished to oppose 
us, and had shown us where ami how it fails to 
meet the requirements of scientific method. In 
place of doing this once for all. he often assails 
our evidence, yet never notices the defences of our 
evidence, which our school has been offering for 
over a hundred years. He attacks the excesses of 
which some sweet anthropological enthusiasts have 
been guilty or may be guilty, such as seeing totems 
wherever they find beasts in ancient religion, myth, 
or art. He asks for definitions (as of totemism), 
but never, I think, alludes to the authoritative 
definitions by Mr. McLennan ami Mr. Frazer. He 
assails the theory of fetishism as if it stood now 
where De Brosses left it in a purely pioneer work— 
or, rather, where he understands Dc Brosses to have 
left it. One might as well attack the atomic theory 
where Lucretius left it, or the theory of evolution 
where it was left by the elder Darwin. 

Thus Mr. Max Muller really never comes to grips 
with his opponents, and his large volumes shine 
rather in erudition and style than in method ami 
system. Anyone who attempts a reply must neces- 
sarily follow Mr. Max MuHcr up ami down, collect- 
ing his scattered remarks on this or that |H>iul at 
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issue. Hence my reply, much against my will, 
must seem desultory and rambling. But I have 
endeavoured to answer with some kind of method 
and system, and I even hope that this little book 
may be useful as a kind of supplement to Mr. Max 
Muller's, for it contains exact references to certain 
works of which he takes the reader’s knowledge for 
granted. 

The general problem at issue is apt to be lost 
sight of in this guerilla kind of warfare. It is 
perhaps more distinctly stated in the preface to 
Mr. Max Muller’s Chips from a German Workshop, 
vol. iv. (Longmans, 1895), than in his two recent 
volumes. The general problem is this: Has lan- 
guage— especially language in a state of * disease,' 
been the great source of the mythology of the 
world ? Or does mythology, on the whole, represent 
the survival of nu old stage of thought — not caused 
by language— from which civilised men have slowly 
emancipated themselves? Mr. Max Muller is of the 
former, anthropologists are of the latter, opinion. 
Both, of course, agree that myths are a product of 
thought, of a kind of thought almost extinct in 
civilised races; but Mr. Max Muller holds that 
language caused that kind of thought. We, on the 
other hand, think that language only gave it one 
means of expressing itself. 

The essence of myth, as of fain* tale, we agree, 
is the conception of the things in the world as all 
alike animated, personal, capable of endless inter- 
changes of form. Men rtay become beasts ; beasts 
may change into men ; gods may appear as human 
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or bestial ; stones plants, winds, water, may speak 
ami act like human beings, and change shapes 
with them. 

Anthropologists demonstrate that the belief in 
this universal kinship, universal personality of 
things, which we find surviving only in the myths 
of civilised rai-es, is even now to some degree 
part of the living creed of savages. Civilised myths, 
then, they urge, are survivals from a parallel state 
of belief once prevalent among the ancestors of even 
the Aryan race. But how did this mental condi- 
tion, this early sort of false metaphysics, come into 
existence? We have no direct historical informa- 
tion on the subject. If I were obliged to offer an 
hypothesis, it would be that early men, conscious 
of personality, will, and life— conscious that force, 
when exerted by themselves, followed on a de- 
termination of will within them— extended that 
explanation to all the exhibitions of force which 
they' beheld without them. Rivers run (early man 
thought), winds blow, fire bums, trees wave, as a 
result of their own will, the will of personal con- 
scious entities. Such vitality, and even power of 
motion, early man attributed even to inorganic 
matter, as rocks and stones. All these things were 
beings, like man himself. This does not appear to 
me an unnatural kind of nascent, half-conscious meta- 
physics. ‘ Man never knows how much he anthropo- 
morphises.’ He extended the only explanation of 
his own action which consciousness yielded to him, 
he extended it to explain every other sort of action 
in the sensible world. Early Greek philosophy re- 
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cognised the stars as living lwdies ; all things had once 
seemed living and personal. From the beginning, 
man was eager causaa cogiiosrere renan. The only 
cause about which self consciousness gave him any 
knowledge was his own personal will. He there- 
fore supposed all things lo l>c animated with a like 
will and |*rsonality. IIU mythology is a philosophy 
of things, stated in stories based on the belief in 
universal personality. 

My theory of the origin of that Ixdief is, of course, 
a mere guess ; w«* have never seen any race in the 
process of pacing from a total lack of a hypothesis 
of causes into that hy|>othctis of universally dis- 
tributed personality which ia the luisis of mythology. 

But Mr. Max M tiller conceives that this belief 
in universally distributed personality (the word 
• Animism ' is not very clear) was the result of an 
historical necessity — not of speculation, but of 
language. * Boots were all, or nearly all, expressive 
of action. . . . Hence a river could only lie called 
or conceived as a runner, or a nwrer. or a defender ; 
and in all these rapacities always as something 
active and animated, nay, as something masculine 
or feminine.’ 

But tcAy conceived as • masculine or feminine’? 
This necessity for endowing inanimate though active 
things, such as rivers, with sex, is obviously a 
necessity of a stage of thought wholly unlike our 
own. HV know that active inanimate things are 
s exle s s , are neuter; ire feel no necessity to speak 
of them as male or female. How did the first 
speakers of the human race come to be obliged to 
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rail lifeless tilings by names connoting sex, and 
therefore connoting, not only activity, but also life 
and personality ? We explain it by the theory that 
man called lifeleas things male or female— by using 
gender-termination*— aa a result of his habit of 
regarding lifeleas things as personal beings ; that 
habit, again, being the result o‘f his consciousness of 
himself as a living will. 

Mr. Max Muller takes the opposite view. Man 
did not call lifeless tilings by names denoting sox 
because he regarded them as persons; he came to 
regard them as persons because lie had already given 
them names connoting sex. And why had he done 
that ? This is what Mr. Max Muller does not explain. 
He says : 

4 In ancient languages every one of these words ’ 
(sky, earth, sea, rain) 4 had necessarily’ (why 
necessarily?) ‘a termination expreasive of gender, 
and this naturally produced in the mind the 
corresponding idea of sex, so that these names 
received not only an individual but a sexual 
character/ 1 

It is curious that, in proof apparently 0 r this, 
Mr. Max Muller cijes a passage from the 
Register, in which we read that to little children 
4 everything is alire . . . . The same instinct that 
prompts the child to personify everything remains 
unchecked in the savage, ami grows up with him to 
manhood. Hence in all simple and early languages 
there are but two genders, masculine and feminine.’ 



* Ckift, ir. Si 
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The Printer's Register slates our theory in its 
own words. First came the childlike and savage 
belief in universal personality. Thence arose the 
genders, masculine and feminine, in early languages. 
These ideas are the precise reverse of Mr. Max 
Muller's ideas. In his opinion, genders in language 
caused the belief in the universal personality even 
of inanimate things. The Printer's Register holds 
that the belief in universal personality, on the other 
hand, caused the genders. Yet for thirty years, 
since 1868, Mr. Max Muller has been citing his 
direct adversary, in the Printer's Register, as a 
supporter of his opinion ! We, then, hold that man 
thought all things animated, and expressed his belief 
in gender-terminations. Mr. Max Muller holds that, 
because man used gender-terminations, therefore he 
thought all things animated, and so he became 
my dioptric. In the passage cited, Mr. Max Muller 
docs not say if Ay • in ancient languages every one of 
these words had necessarily terminations expressive 
of gender.' lie merely quotes the hypothesis of 
the Printer's Register. If he accepts that hypothesis, 
it destroys his own theory — that gender-terminations 
caused all things to be regarded as personal; for, 
ex hnpothe.fi, it was just because. they were regarded 
as personal that they received names with gender- 
terminations. Somewhere — I cannnot find the refer- 
ence — Mr. Max Muller seems to admit that personal- 
ising thought caused gender-terminations, but these 
later ‘ reacted ' on thought, an hypothesis which 
multiplies causes pnrter n e c es si t ates ^. 

Here, then, at the very threshold of the science 
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of mythology we find Mr. Max Mailer at once 
maintaining that a feature of language, gender- ter- 
minations, caused the mythopceic state of thought, and 
quoting with approval the statement that the mytho- 
paic state of thought caused gender-terminations. 

Mr. Max Muller's whole system of mythology is 
based on reasoning analogous to this example. His 
mot Jordre, as Professor Tiele says, is ‘a disease 
of language.' This theory implies universal human 
degradation. Man was once, for all we know, 
rational enough ; but his mysterious habit of using 
gender-terminations, and his perpetual misconcep- 
tions of the meaning of old words in his own lan- 
guage, reduced him to the irrational and often (as we 
now say) obscene and revolting absurdities of his 
myths. Here (as is later pointed out) the objection 
arises, that all languages must have taken the 
disease in the same way. A Maori myth is very like 
a Greek myth. If the Greek myth arose from a 
disease of Greek, how did the wholly different Maori 
speech, and a score of others, come to have precisely 
the same malady ? 

Mr. Max Muller alludes to a Maori parallel to 
the myth of Cronos. 1 * We can only say that there 
is a rusty lock in New Zealand, and a rusty l«>ck in 
Greece, and that, surely, is very small comfort.' He 
does not take the point. The point is that, as the 
myth occurs in two remote and absolutely uncon- 
nected languages, a theory of disease of language 
cannot turn the wards of the rusty locks. The myth 
is, in part at least, a nature-myth — an attempt to 

1 CiiM. if. P. 1UT. 
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account for the severance of Heaven and Earth (once 
united) by telling a story in which natural pheno- 
mena are animated and personal. A disease of 
language has nothing to do with this myth. It is 
cited as a proof again'! the theory of disease of 
language. . * 

The truth is, tliat while languages differ, men (and 
above all early men) have the same kind of thoughts, 
desires, fancies, habits, institutions. It is not that 
in which all races formally differ— their language — 
but that in which all early races are astonisliingly 
the same — their ideas, fancies, habits, desires — that 
causes the amtsing similarity of their myths. 

Mythologists, then, who find in early human nature 
the living ideas which express themselves in myths 
will hardily venture to compare the analogous myths 
of all peoples. Mythologists. on the other hand, who 
find the origin of mytlts in a necessity imposed upon 
thought by misunderstood language will necessarily, 
and logically, compare only myths current among 
races who speak languages of the same family. Thus, 
throughout Mr. Max Muller’s new book wc constantly 
find him protesting, on the whole and as a rule, against, 
the system which illustrates Aryan myths by savage 
parallels. Tlius he maintains that it is perilous to make 
comparative use of myths current in languages — say, 
Maori or Samoyed — which the mythologists con- 
fessedly do uot know. To this we can only reply that 
we use the works of the best accessible authorities, 
men who do know the languages — say. Dr. Codrington 
or Bishop Callaway, or Castren or Egede. Now it is 
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not maintained that the myths, on the whole, are in- 
correctly translated- The danger which we incur, it 
teems, is ignorance of the original sense of savage or 
barbaric divine or heroic names — say, Maui, or Yehl, 
or Huitzilopochhlli, or Heitsi F.ibib, or Pundjel. By 
Mr. Max Muller's system such names are old words, 
of meanings long ago generally lost by the speakers of 
each language, but analysable by ‘ true scholars' into 
their original significance. That will usually be found 
by the philologists to indicate ‘ the inevitable Dawn,' 
or Sun, or Night, or the like, according to the taste 
and fancy of the student. 

To all this a reply is urged in the following 
pages. In agreement with Curtins and many other 
scholars, we very sincerely doubt almost all ety- 
mologies of ohl proper names, even in Greek or 
Sanskrit. Wo find among philologists, as a rule, tho 
widest discrepancies of interpretation. Moreover, 
every name must mean tonutAing. Now, whatever 
the meaning of a name (supposing it to be really 
ascertained), very little ingenuity is needed to make 
it indicate one or other aspect of Dawn or Night, of 
lightning or Storm, just as the philologist pleases. 
Then he explains the divine or heroic being denoted 
by the name — as Dawn or Storm, or Fire or Night, 
or Twilight or Wind — in accordance with his private 
taste, easily accommodating the facts of the myth, 
whatever they may be, to his favourite solution. Wc 
rebel against this kind of logic, and persist in study- 
ing the myth in itself and in comparison with 
analogous myths in every accessible language. Cer- 
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tainlv, if divine and heroic names — Artemis or Pund- 
jel — >',m be interpreted, so much is grained. But the 
myth may be older than the name. 

As Mr. Hogarth point* out, Alexander has in- 
herited in the remote East the myths of early legendary 
heroes. We cannot explain these by the analysis of 
the name of Alexander ! Even if the heroic or divine 
name can l« sliown to be the original one (which 
is practically imp»«sible), the meaning of the name 
helps us little. Tliat Zeus means 4 sky ' cannot con- 
ceivably explain scores of details in the very com- 
posite legend of Zeus — say, the story of Zeus, Demeter, 
and the Ham. Moreover, we decline to admit that, if 
a divine name means ‘ swift,’ its l>carer must be the 
wind or the sunlight. Nor, if the name means ‘white,’ 
is it necessarily a synonym of Dawn, or of lightning, 
or of Clear Air, or what not. But a mythologise 
who makes language and names the fountain of 
myth will go on insisting that myths can only be 
studied by people who know the language in which 
they are told. Mvthologists who believe that human 
nature is the source of myths will go on comparing 
all myths that are accessible in translations by com- 
petent collectors. 

Mr. Max Muller says , 4 We seldom find mythology, 
as it were, in situ — as it lived in the minds and un- 
restrained utterances of the people. We generally 
have to study it in the works of mythographers, or in 
the poems of later generations, when it had long 
ceased to lx? living and intelligible.' The myths of 
Greece and Rome, in Hyginus or Ovid , 4 are likely to 
be us misleading as a korius siccus would be to a 
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botanist if debarred from his rambles through meadows 
and hedges.' 1 

Nothing can be more true, or more admirably 
stated. These remarks are, indeed, the charter, bo 
to speak, of anthropological mythology and of folk- 
lore. The old mythologista worked at a hortus 
siccus, at myths dried and pressed in thoroughly 
literary books, Greek and Latin. But we now 
study myths ‘in the unrestrained utterances of the 
people,' either of savage tribes or of the Euro- 
pean Folk, the unprogressive peasant claw. The 
former, and to some extent the latter, still live in 
the raythopmic state of mind;— regarding Im-os, for 
instance, as persous who must be told of a death in 
the family. Their myths are still not wholly out of 
concord with their habitual view of a world in which 
an old woman may become a hare. As soon as 
learned Jesuits like P*re Lafitau began to under- 
stand their savage flocks, they said, ‘These men arc 
living in Ovid's Metamorphoses .’ They found mytho- 
logy in situ ! Hence mythologise now study mytho- 
logy in situ — in savages and in peasants, who till 
very recently were still in the mytliopmic stage of 
thought. Mannhardt made this idea his basis. Mr. 
Max Muller says,* very naturally, that I have been 
‘popularising the often difficult and complicated 
labours of Mannhardt and others.’ In fact (as is 
said later), I published all my general com -1 in- ions 
before I had read Mannhardt. Quite independently 
I could not help seeing that among savages and 
peasants we had mythology, not in a literary /tortus 

1 Ckipt, n. ff . ri. rii. * /4 m I. lv. p. xv. 
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siccus, but in situ. Mannhardt, though he appre- 
ciated Dr. Tylor, had made, I think, but few original 
researches among savage myths and customs. His 
province was European folklore. What he missed 
will be indicated in the chapter on * The Fire-Walk ’ 
—one example among many. 

But this kind of mythology in situ, in • the unre- 
strained utterances of the people,’ Mr. Max Muller tells 
us, is no province of his. 4 1 saw it was Hopeless for 
me to gain a knowledge at first hand of innumerable 
local legends and customs ; ’ and it is to be supposed 
that he distrusted knowledge acquired by collectors : 
Grimm, Mannhardt, Campbell of Islay, and an army 
of others. 'A scholarlike knowledge of Maori or 
Hottentot mythology ’ was also beyond him. We, 
on the contrary, take our Maori lore from a host of 
collectors : Taylor, White, Manning ( 4 The I’akeha 
Maori ), Trogear, Polack, and many others. From 
them we flat ter ourselves that we get— as from Grimm, 
Mannhardt, lslnv, and the rest — mythology in sitxi. 
We compare it with the dry mythologic blossoms of 
the classical hortus sica/s, and with Greek ritual and 
temple legend, and with Marrhsn in the scholiasts, and 
we think the comparisons very illuminating. They 
have thrown new light on Greek mythology, ritual, 
mysteries, and religion. This much we think we 
have already done, though we do not know Maori, 
and though each of us can hope to gather but few 
facts from the mouths of living peasants. 

Examples of the results of our method will be found 
in the following pages. Thus, if the myth of the fire- 
stealer in Greece is explained by misunderstood Greek 
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or Sanskrit words in no way conneclc«l with robbery, 
we shall show that the myth of the theft of fire 
occurs where no Greek or Sanskrit words were ever 
spoken. There, we shall show, the myth arose from 
simple inevitable human ideas. We shall therefore 
doubt whether in Greece a common human myth 
had a singular cause — in a ‘disease of language.' 

It is with no enthusiasm that I take the opportunity 
of Mr. Max Muller's reply to me 4 by name.’ Since 
Myth, Hit lull, and Reiigum (now out of print, but 
accessible in the French of M. Marillier) was pub- 
lished, ten years ago, I have left mythology alone. 
The general method there adopted has been applied 
in a much more erudite work by Mr Frazer, The 
Golden Bough , by Mr. Famell in Cult* of the Greek 
States, by Mr. Jerons in his Introduction to the 
History of Religion, by Miss Harrison in explanations 
of Greek ritual, by Mr. Ilartland in The legend of 
Perseus, and doubtless by many oilier writers. How 
much they excel me in erudition may be seen by 
comparing Mr. Parnell's passage on the Beat Artemis' 
with the section on her in this volume. 

Mr. Max Muller observes that 4 Mannhardt s mytho- 
logical researches have never been fashionable.' They 
are now very much in fashion ; they greatly iunpire 
Mr. Frazer and Mr. Farnell. 4 They seemed to me, 
ami still seem to me, too exclusive,' says Mr. Max 
Muller. 1 Maunhnrdt in his second period was indeed 
chielly concerned with myths connected, as he 
held, with agriculture and with tree-worship. Mr. 



■ Cfc/rt of tie Crook Slain, n- «35 4*0. 

* Ckipt, ir. p. xir. 
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Max Muller, loo, has been thought ‘ exclusive ’ — 
‘as teaching,’ he complains, ‘that the whole of 
mythology is solar. That reproach arose, he says, 
because • some of my earliest contributions to com- 
parative mythology were devoted exclusively to the 
special subject of solar myths.* ' But Mr. Max 
Muller also mentions his own complaints, of ‘ the 
omnipresent sun and the inevitable dawn appearing 
in ever so many disguises.’ 

Did they really appear? Were the myths, say 
the myths of Daphne, really solar? That is pre- 
cisely what we hesitate to accept. In the same way 
Mannhardl’s preoccupation with vegetable myths 
has tended, I thiulc, to make many of his followers 
ascribe vegetable origins to myths and gods, where 
the real origin is perhaps for ever lost. The corn- 
spirit starts up in most unexpected places. Mr, 
Frazer, Mannhardt’s disciple, is very severe on solar 
theories of Osiris, ami connects that god with the 
corn-spirit. But Mannhardt did not go so far. 
Mannhardt thought that the myth of Osiris was 
solar. To my thinking, these resolutions of myths 
into this or that original source — solar, nocturnal, 
vegetable, or what not — are often very perilous. 
A myth so extremely composite as that of Osiris 
must be a stream flowing from many springs, and, 
as in the case of certain rivers, it is difficult or im- 
possible to say which is the real fountain-head. 

One would respectfully recommend to young 
mythologists great reserve in their hypotheses of 
origins. All this, of course, is the familiar thought 

■ Chi ft. ir. p. xiiu 
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of writers like Mr. Frazer and Mr. Farnell, but a 
tendency to seek for exclusively vegetable origins of 
gods is to be observed in some of the most recent 
speculations. I well know that I myself am apt to 
press a theory of totems too far, and in the follow- 
ing pages I suggest reserves, limitations, and alter- 
native hypotheses. II y a serpent et serpent ; a 
snake tribe may be a local tribe named from the 
Snake River, not a totem kindred. The history of 
mythology is the history of rash, premature, and 
exclusive theories. We are only beginning to learn 
caution. Even the prevalent anthro]>ological theory 
of the ghost-origin of religion might, I think, be 
ndvanced with caution (a* Mr. Jevons argues on 
other grounds) till we know a little more about 
ghosts and a great deal more about psychology. 
We are too apt to argue as if the psychical con- 
dition of the earliest men were exactly like our own ; 
while we are just beginning to learn, from Prof. 
William James, that about even our own psychical 
condition we are only now realising our exhaustive 
ignorance. How often we men have thought certain 
problems settled for good! How often we have 
been compelled humbly to return to our studies ! 
Philological comparative mythology seemed securely 

seated for a generation. Her throne is tottering : 

• 

Our little sjvtems have their day. 

They have their day and cmm to be. 

They are bat broken lights from Thee, 

And Thou, ve trust, art more than they. 

But we need not hate each other for the sake of 
our little systems, like the grammarian who damned 
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his rival’s soul for his * theory of the irregular 
verbs.’ Nothing, I hope, is said here inconsistent 
with the highest esteem for Mr. Max Muller’s vast 
erudition, his enviable style, his unequalled contri- 
butions to scholarship, and his awakening of that 
interest in mythological science without which his 
adversaries would probably never have existed. 

Most of Chapter XII. appeared in the ‘Con- 
temporary Review,’ and most of Chapter XIII. in 
the ‘ Princeton Review.' 
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RECENT MYTHOLOGY 

Mythology in 1860-1880 

Bktwkkx I860 and 1880, roughly speaking. Iviglish 
people interested in early myths and religions found 
the mythological theories of Professor Max Midler 
in possession of the field. These brilliant anil 
attractive theories, taking I hem in the widest sense, 
were not, of course, peculiar to the Right Hon. 
Professor. In France, in Germany, in America, in 
Italy, many scholars agreed in his opinion that the 
science of language is the most potent spell for 
opening the secret chamber of mythology. But 
while these scholars worked on the same general 
principle as Mr. Max Muller, while they subjected 
the names of mythical lieings — Zeus, Helen. Achilles, 
Athene — to philological analysis, and then explained 
the stories of gods and heroes by their interpretations 
of the meanings of their names, they arrived at all 
sorts of discordant results. Where Mr Max Midler 
found a myth of the Sun or of the Dawn, these 
scholars were apt to see a myth of the wind, of the 
lightning, of the thunder-cloud, of the cripusodc, of 
the upper air, of what each of them pleased. But 
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these ideas — the ideas of Kuhn, Welcker, Curtius 
(when he appeared in the discussion), of Schwartz, of 
Lauer, of Br&al, of many others— were very little 
known — if known at all — to the English public. 
Captivated by the graces of Mr. Max Muller’s 
manner, and by a style so pellucid that it accredited 
a logic perhaps not so clear, the public hardly 
knew of the divisions in the philological camp. They 
were unaware that, as Mannhardt says, the philo- 
logical school hail won ‘few sure gains,’ and had 
discredited their method by a * muster-roll of 
variegated ' and discrepant 4 hypotheses.' • 

Now, in all sciences there are differences of 
opinion about details. In comparative mythology 
there was, with rare exceptions, no agreement at all 
about results beyond this point; Greek and Sanskrit, 
German and Slavonic myths were, in the immense 
majority of instances, to be regarded as mirror- 
pictures on earth, of celestial and meteorological 
phenomena. Thus even the story of the Earth 
Goddess, the Harvest Goddess, Demeter, was usually 
explained as a reflection in myth of one or another 
celestial phenomenon— dawn, storm-cloud, or some- 
thing else according to taste. 

Again, Greek or German myths were usually 
to be interpreted by comparison with myths in 
the Rig Veda. Their origin was to be ascertained 
by discovering the Aryan root and original signi- 
ficance of the names of gods and heroes, such as 
Saranyu-Erinnys, Daphne- DahanA, Athene-AhanA. 
The etymology and meaning of such names being 
ascertained, the origin and sense of the myths in 
which the names occur should be clear. 

Clear it was not. There were, in most cases, 
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as many opinions as to the etymology and meaning 
of each name and myth, as there were philologists 
engaged in the study. Mannhardt, who began, in 
1 858, as a member of the philological school, in his 
last public utterance (1877) described the method 
and results, including his own work of 1858, as 
* mainly failures.' 

But, long ere that, the English cultivated public 
had, most naturally, accepted Mr. Max Muller as the 
representative of the school which then held the field 
in comparative mythology, llis German and other 
foreign brethren, with their discrepant results, were 
only known to the general, in England (I am not 
speaking of English scholars), by the references to 
them in the Oxford professor's own works. His 
theories wi re made part of the education of children, 
and found their way into a kind of popular primers. 

For these reasons, anyone in England who was 
daring enough to doubt, or to deny, the validity of 
the philological system of mythology in general whs 
obliged to choose Mr. Max Muller as his adversary. 
He must strike, as it were, the shield of no Hospitaler 
of unsteady seat, but that of the Templar himself. 
And this is the cause of what seems to puzzle Mr. 
Max Muller, namely the attacks on A is system and 
A u results in particular. An English critic, writing 
for English readers, had to do with the scholar who 
chiefly represented the philological school of mytho- 
logy in the eyes of England. 

Autobiographical 

Like other inquiring undergraduates in the sixties, 
I read such works on mythology as Mr. Max Muller 
had then given to the world ; I read them with interest, 
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bui without conviction. The argument, the logic, 
seemed to evade one ; it was purely, with me, a ques- 
tion of logic, for I was of course prepared to accept 
all of Mr. Max Muller's dicta on questions of etymo- 
logies. Even now I never venture to impugn them, 
only, as I observe that other scholars very frequently 
differ, toto cab>, from him and from each other in 
essential questions, I preserve a just balance of doubt; 
I wait till these gentlemen shall be at one among 
themselves. 

After taking my degree in 1868, 1 had leisure to 
read a good deal of mythology in the legends of all 
races, and found my distrust of Mr. Max Muller’s 
reasoning increase upon me. The main cause was 
that whereas Mr. Max Muller explained Greek myths 
by etymologies of words in the Aryan languages, 
chiefly Greek, Latin, Slavonic, and Sanskrit, I kept 
finding myths very closely resembling those of Greece 
among lied Indians, Kaffirs, Eskimo, Samoyeds, 
Kamilaroi, Maoris, and Calpocs. Now if Aryan 
myths arose from a 4 disease of Aryan languages, 
it certainly did seem ait odd tiling that myths so 
similar to these abounded where non-Aryan languages 
alone prevailed. Did a kind of linguistic measles 
affect all tongues alike, from Sanskrit to Choctaw, and 
everywhere produce the same ugly scars in religion 
and myth ? 



The Ugly Scan 

The ugly scars were the problem! A civilised 
fancy is not puzzled for a moment by a beautiful 
beneficent Sun-god, or even by bis beholding the 
daughters of men that they are fair. But a civilised 
fancy w puzzled when the beautiful Sun-god makes 
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love in the ‘'hape of a dog. 1 To me, and indeed to 
Mr. Max Muller, the ugly scars were the problem. 

lie has written — * What makes mythology mytho- 
logical, in the true sense of the word, is what is utterly 
unintelligible, absurd, strange, or miraculous.' But 
he explained these blots on the mythology of Greece, 
for example, as the result practically of old words 
and popular sayings surviving in languages after 
the original, harmless, symbolical meanings of the 
words and sayings were lost. What had been a 
poetical remark about an aspect of nature became 
an obscene, or brutal, or vulgar myth, a stumbling 
block to Greek piety and to Greek philosophy. 

To myself, on the other hand, it seemed that the 
ugly scars were remains of that kind of taste, fancy, 
customary law, and in«*oher*nt speculation which 
everywhere, as far as we know, prevails to various 
degrees in -avagery and barbarism. Attached to 
the ‘hideous idols,’ as Mr. Max Muller calls them, 
of early Greece, and implicated in a ritual which 
religious conservatism dared not abandon, the fables 
of perhaps neolithic ancestors of the Hellenes re- 
mained in the religion and the legends known to 
Plato and Socrates. That this process of • survival ’ is 
a rer.i rau* i, illustrated in every phase of evolution, 
perhaps nobody denies. 

Thus the phenomena which the philological school 
of mythology explains by a disease of language 
we would explain by survival from a savage state of 
society ami from the mental peculiarities observed 
among savages in all ages and countries. Of course 
there is nothing new in this: I was delighted to 
discover the idea in Eusebius as in Fontenelle ; while, 
1 Said*.. «... ; U dtw DioavtiB. of Chtlcu, »c. 900. 
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for general application to singular institutions, it 
was a commonplace of the last century. 1 Moreover, 
the idea had been widely used by Dr. E. B. Tylor 
in Primitive Culture, and by Mr. McLennan in his 
Primitive Marriage anti essays on Totem ism. 

My Criticism of Mr. Max Mullor 
This idea I set about applying to the repulsive 
myths of civilised races, and to Marehen, or popular 
tales, at the same time combating the theories which 
held the field — the theories of the philological 
mythologists as applied to the same matter. In 
journalism I criticised • Mr. Max Muller, and I 
admit that, when comparing the mutually destructive 
competition of varying etymologies, I did not 
abstain from the wca|»ons of irony and badinage. 
The opportunity was too tempting! But, in the 
most sober seriousness, I examined Mr. Max Muller’s 
general statement of his system, his hypothesis of 
certain successive stages of language, leading up 
to the mythopceic confusion of thought. It was not 
a question of denying Mr Max Muller's etymologies, 
but of asking whether he established his historical 
theory by evidence, and whether his inferences from 
it were logically deduced. The results of my 
examination will be found in the article ‘ Mythology ' 
in the Encydopadia Britaimiea, and in La Mytho 
logic} It did not appear to me that Mr. Max 
Muller’s general theory was valid, logical, histori- 
cally demonstrated, or self-consistent. My other 
writings on the topic are chiefly Custom and Myth, 
Myth, Ritual, and Religion (with French and Dutch 

• Gogoet. ted MOUr of GlMgow. md Voltaire. 

* Tr*MUl*d by M. PtrmaolNc. 
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translations, both much improved and corrected by 
the translators), and an introduction to Mrs. Hunt’s 
translation of Grimm’s Marcken. 

Success of Anthropological Method 

During (ifteen years the ideas which I advocated 
seem to have had some measure of success. This is, 
doubtless, due not to myself, but to the works of 
Mr. J. G. Frazer and of Professor Robertson Smith. 
Both of these scholars descend intellectually from a 
man less scholarly than they, but, perhaps, more 
original and acute than any of us, my friend the 
late Mr. J. F. Mclennan. To Mnnnhardt also much 
is owed, and, of course, above all, to Dr. Tylor. 
These writers, like Mr. Parnell and Mr. Jevons 
recently, seek for the answer to mythological 
problems rather in the habit* and ideas of the folk 
and of savages and barbarians than in etymologies 
and • a disease of language.' There are differences 
of opinion in detail : I myself may think that ‘ vege- 
tation spirits,' the * corn spirit,’ and the rest occupy 
too much space in the systems of Mannhardt, and 
other moderns. Mr. Fraser, again, thinks less of 
the evidence for Totems among ‘Aryans’ than 'I 
was inclined to do. 1 Rut it is not, perhaps, an 
overstatement to say that explanation of myths by 
analysis of names, and the lately overpowering 
predominance of the Dawn, and the Sun, and the 
Night in mythological hypothesis, have received a 
slight check. They do not hold the field with the 
superiority which was theirs in England between 
1860 and 1880. This fact — a scarcely deniable 
fact — does not, of course, prove that the philological 

imfr*. 
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method is wrong, or that the Dawn is not as great a 
factor in myth as Mr. Max Muller believes himself 
to have proved it cb be. Science is inevitably sub- 
ject to shiftings of opinion, action, and reaction. 

Mr. Max Muller’s Reply 

In this state of things Mr. Max Muller produces 
his Contribution* to the Science of Mythology,' which 
I propose to criticise as far as it is, or may seem to 
me to be, directed against myself, or against others 
who hold practically much the same views as mine. 
I say that I attempt to criticise the book ‘ as far as 
it is, or may seem to me to be, directed against ’ us, 
because it is Mr. Max Muller’s occasional habit to 
argue (apparently) arountl rather than with his 
opponents. He says * we are told this or that ' — 
something which he does not accept — but he often 
does not inform us as to who tells us, or where. 
Thus a reader does not know whom Mr Max Muller 
is opposing, or where he can fiud the adversary’s 
own statement in his own words. Yet it is usual 
in such cases, and it is, I think, expedient, to give 
chapter and verse. Occasionally I find that Mr Max 
Muller is honouring me by alluding to observations 
of my own, but often no reference is given to an 
opponent’s name or books, and we discover the 
passages in question by accident or research. This 
method will be found to cause certain inconveni- 



ences. 




II 



THE STORY OF DAPHNE 

Mr. Max Muller’. Method in Controveray 
As an illustration of I lie authors controversial 
methods, take his observation* on my alleged attempt 
to account for the metamorpliorU of Daphne into a 
laurel tree. When I read these remarks (i. i»- *1)1 
said, * Mr. Max M tiller v illiquid tea me tkrrr,' lor he 
gave no reference to my statement. 1 had forgotten 
all about the matter, I was not easily able to find the 
passage to which he alluded, and I supposed that 1 
had said just what Mr. Max Muller seemed to me to 
make me say — no more, and no less Tims : 

‘ Mr. I Ang, as usual, has recourse to savages, most 
useful when they are really wanted. Ife quotes an 
illustration from the South Pacific that Tuna, the 
chief of the eels, fell in love with Ilia and asked her 
to cut off his head. When his head had been cut 
•ff and buried, two cocoanut tn-es sprang up from 
the brain of Tuna. Uow is this, may I ask, to 
account for the story of Daphne? Everybody 
knows that “ stories of the growing of plants out of 
the scattered members of heroes may lx- found from 
ancient Egypt to the wigwams of the Algonquins,” 
but these stories seem hardly applicable to Daphne, 
whoee members, as far as I know, were never either 
severed or scattered.' 

I thought, perhaps hastily, that I must have 
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made the story of Tuna 4 account for the story of 
Daphne.’ Mr. Max Muller does not actually say 
that I did so, but I Understood him in that sense, and 
recognised my error. But, some guardian genius 
warning me, I actually hunted up my own observa- 
tions.' Well, I had never said (as I conceived my 
critic to imply) that the story of Tuna ‘account* for 
the story of Daphne ’ That was what 1 had not said. 

I had observed, 4 As to interchange of shape between 
men and women and plants , our information, so far 
as the lower races are concerned, is less copious — 
than in the case of stones. I then spoke of plant 
totems of one kin with human beings, of plant-souls,' 
of Indian and Egyptian plants animated by human 
souls, of a tree which became a young man and 
made love to a Yurucari girl, of metamorphosis into 
vegetables in Samoa,' of an Ottawa myth in which 
a man became a plant of maize, and then of the 
story of Tuna * Next 1 mentioned plants said to 
have sprung from dismembered gods and heroes. 
All this. I said, all of it, proves that savages mythi- 
cally regard human life as on a level with vegetable 
no less than with animal life. 'Turning to the 
mythology of Greece, we sec that the same rule holds 
good. Metamorphosis into plants and flowers ir 
extremely common,' and I, of course, attributed the 
original idea of such metamorphoses to 4 the general 
savage habit of 44 levelling up,"’ of regarding all 
things in nature as all capable of interchanging their 
identities. I gave, as classical examples. Daphne, 
Myrrha, Hyacinth, Narcissus, and the sisters of 
Phaethon. Next I criticised Mr. Max Muller’s theory 



• M.R.R.L 1SS-160 
' Tarawa Some*. p. 31®. 



• Tjlor’a Prim. CtUl. L 14*. 

• Gill 'a Mytk$ <md 8tm9$, p. 7®. 
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of Daphne. But 1 never hinted that the isolated 
Mangaian story of Tuna, or the stories of plants 
sprung from mangled men, * accounted,’ by t hem- 
selves. ‘ for the story of Daphne.’ 

Mr. Max Muller is not content with giving a very 
elaborate and interesting account of how the story 
of tuna arose (i. 5-7). He keeps Tuna in hand, 
and, at the peroration of his vast work (ii. 831), 
warns us that, before we compare myths in un- 
related languages, we need ‘ a very accurate know- 
ledge of their dialects . . ..to prevent accidents like 
that of Tuna mentioned in the beginning.' What 
accident ? That I explained the myth of Daphne 
by the myth of Tuna? But that is precisely what I 
did not do. T explained the Greek myth of Daphne 
(1) as a survival Trora the savage mental habit of 
regarding men a* on a level with atones, beasts, and 
plants : or (2) as a tale • moulded by poets on the 
same model.' 1 The latter is the more probable case, 
for we find Daphne late, in artificial or mythographic 
literature, in Ovid and Hyginus. In Ovid the river 
god, Ponthcus, changes Daphne into a laurel. In 
Hyginus she is not changed at all ; the earth 
swallows her, and a laurel fills her place. 

Now I really did believe — perhaps any rapid 
reader would have believ«d — when I read Mr. Max 
Muller, that I must have tried to account for the 
story of Daphne by the story of Tuna. I actually 
wrote in the first draft of this work that I had 
been in the wrong. Then I %-erified the reference 
which my critic did not give, with the result which 
the reader has perused. Never could a reader have 
found out what I did really say from ray critic, for he 



' v. R /<. ii. iso. 
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does not usually when he deals with me give chapter 
and verse. This may avoid an air of personal bicker- 
ing, but how inconvenient it is ! 

Let me not be supposed to accuse Mr. Max 
Muller of consciously misrepresenting me. Of that 
I need not say that he is absolutely incapable. My 
argument merely took, in his consciousness, the fbrm 
which is suggested in the passage cited from him. 

Tuna and Daphne 

To do justice to Mr. Max Muller, I will here state 
fully his view of the story of Tuna, and then go on 
to the story of Daphne. For the sake of accuracy, 1 
lake the liberty of borrowing the whole of his state- 
ment (i. 4-7) : — 

* I must dwell a little longer on this passage in 
order to show the real difference between the ethno- 
logical and the philological schools of comparative 
mythology. 

* First of nil. what has to be explained is not the 
growing up of a tree from one or the other member 
of n god or hero, but the total change of a human 
being or a heroine into a tree, and this under a 
certain provocation. These two classes of plant- 
legends must be carefully kept apart. Secondly, 
what does it help us to know that people in Mangaia 
believed in the change of human beings into trees, 
if we do not know the reason why ? This is what 
we want to know ; and without it the mere juxta- 
position of stories apparently similar is no more 
than the old trick of explaining ignolum per 
ignotius. It leads us to imagine that we have 
learnt something, when we really are as ignorant 
as before. 

‘ If Mr. A. Lang had studied the Mangaian dialect. 
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or consulted scholars like the Rev. W. W. Gill— it is 
from his “ Myths and Songs from the South Pacific " 
that he quotes the story of Tuna — he would have 
seen that there is no similarity whatever between the 
stories of Daphne and of Tuna. The Tuna story 
belongs to a very well known class of etiological 
plaut-stories, which are meant to explain a no longer 
intelligible name of a plant, such as Snakeshead, 
StiefmUtterchen, &c . ; it is in fact a clear case of what. 
1 call disease of language, cured by the ordinary 
nostrum of folk etymology. I have often been in 
communication with the Rev. W. W. Gill about these 
South Pacific myths and their true meaning. The 
preface to his collection of Myths and Songs from t he 
South Pacific was written by me in 1870; and if Mr. 
A. bang had only read the whole chapter which 
treat.-, of these Tree-Myths (p. 77 scq.), he would 
easily have perceived the real character of the Tuna 
story, and would not have placed it in the same class 
as the l>aphne story; he would have found that the 
white kernel of the cocoanut was. in Mangaia. 
called the •• brains of Tuna," a name like many more 
such names which after a time require an explana- 
tion. 

‘ Considering that “ cocoanut " was used in Mangaia 
in the sense of head (tota), the kernel or flesh of it 
might well be called the brain. If then the white 
kernel had been called Tuna's brain, we have only 
to remember that in Mangaia there are two kinds of 
cocoanut trees, and we shall then have no difficulty 
in understanding why these twin cocoanut trees 
were said to have sprung from the two halves of 
Tuna’s brain, one being red in stem, branches, and 
fruit, whilst the other was of a deep green. In 
proof of these trees being derived from the head of 
Tuna, we are told that we have only to break the 
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nut in order lo see in the sprouting germ the two 
eyes and the mouth of Tuna, the great eel, the lover 
of Ina. For a full understanding of this very com- 
plicated myth more information has been supplied 
by Mr. GilL Ina means moon; Ina-mae-aitu, the 
heroine of our story, means Ina-who-had-a-divine 
(atfu) lover, and she was the daughter of Kui, the 
blind. Tuna means eel, and in Mangaia it was 
unlawful for women to eat eels, so that even now, 
as Mr. Gill informs me, his converts turn away front 
this fish with the utmost disgust. From other stories 
about the origin of eocoanut trees, told in the same 
island, it would appear that the sprouts of the cocoa- 
nut were actually called eels’ heads, while the skulls 
of warriors were called cocoanuta. 

* Taking all these facts together, it is not difficult 
to imagine how the story of Tuna’s brain grew up ; 
and I am afraid we shall have to confess that the 
legend of Tuna throws but little light on the legend 
of Daphne or on the etymology of her name. No 
one would have a word to say against the general 
principle that much that is irrational, absurd, or 
barbarous in the Veda is a survival of a more 
primitive mythology anterior to the Veda. How 
could it be otherwise ? ' 

Criticism of Tuns and Daphno 

Now (1), as to Daphne, we are not invariably told 
that here was a case of * the total change of a heroine 
into a tree.’ In Ovid 1 she is thus changed. ' In 
Uyginus, on the other hand, the earth swallows her, 
and a tree takes her place. All the authorities are 
late. Here I cannot but reflect on the scholarly 
method of Mannhardt, who would have examined and 
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criticised all the sources for the tale before trying to 
explain it. However, Daphne was not mangled ; a 
tree did not spring from her severed head or scattered 
limbs. She was metamorphosed, or was buried in 
earth, a tree springing up from the place. 

(2) I think we do know i chy the people of 
Mangaia ‘ believe in the change of human beings 
into trees.’ It is one among many examples of the 
savage sense of the intercommunity of all nature. 

* Antiquity made ita division between man and the 
world in a very different sort than do the moderns.’ 1 
I illustrate this mental condition fully in M R. R. 
i. 46-56. Wktf savages adopt the major premise, 

• Human life is on a level with the life of all nature,' 
philosophers explain in various ways. Hume regards 
it as an extension to the universe of early man’s own 
consciousness of life and personality. Dr. Tylor 
thinks that the opinion reats upon ‘abroad philo- 
sophy of nature.’’ M. Lefebure appeals to psychical 
phenomena as I show later (see •Fetishism 1 ). At 
all events, the existence of these savage metaphysics 
is a demonstrated fact. I established it* before 
invoking it as an explanation of savage belief in 
metamorphosis. 

(3) ‘ The Tuna story belongs to a very well known 
class of Etiological plant-stories ’ (wtiological : assign- 
ing a cause for the plant, its peculiarities, its name, 
&c.\ * which are meant to explain a no longer 
intelligible name of a plant, Ac.’ I also say, ‘ these 
myths -are nature-myths, so far as they attempt 
to account for a fact in nature — namely, for the 

' Grimm. C,ud by Lukwchl in Zur VeUctumU, p. 17. . 

» Primitive Culture . L 28S 

* Op. eiL i. 46-81. 
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existence of certain plants, and for their place in 
ritual.’ 1 

The reader has before him Mr. Max Muller’s view. 
The white kernel of the cocoanut was locally styled 

* the brains of Tuna.’ That name required explana- 
tion. Hence the story about the fate of Tuna. 
Cocoanut was used in Mangaia in the sense of 

* head ’ (testa). So it is now in England. 

See BelTs Life , passim, as ‘The Chicken got 
home on the cocoanut.' 

Tta* Explanation 

On the whole, either cocoanut kernels were called 

* brains of Tuna ' because * cocoanut ‘ head,' and 
a head has brains— and. well, somehow I fail to see 
why brains of 7toia in particular 1 Or. there being 
a story to the efTect that the first cocoanut grew 
out of the bead of the metamorphosed Tuna, the 
kernel was called his brains But why was the story 
told, and why of Tuna? Tuna wan an eel, and 
women may not eat eels ; and Ina was the moon, 
who, a Mangaian Selene, loved no Latmian shepherd, 
but an eel. Seriously, 1 fail to understand Mr. Max 
Muller’s explanation. Given the problem, to explain 
a no longer intelligible plant-name— brains of Tuna — 
(applied not to a plant but to the kernel of a nut), this 
name is explained by saying that the moon, Ina, loved 
an eel, cut off his head at his desire, and buried it. 
Thence sprang cocoanut trees, with a fancied like- 
ness to a human face— face of Tuna— on the nut. 
But still, why Tuna ? How could the moon love an 
eeh except on my own general principle of savage 



1 ii. B. B. i. ICO. 
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* levelling up’ of all life in all nature? In my 
opinion, the Mangaians wanted a fable to account 
for the resemblance of a cocoanut to the human 
head— a resemblance noted, as I show, in our own 
popular slang. The Mangaians also knew the moon, 
in her mythical aspect, as Ina ; and Tuna, whatever 
his name may mean (Mr. Max Muller does not tell 
us), wa* an eel. Having the necessary savage major 
premise in their minds, ‘All life is on a level and 
interchangeable,' the Mangaians thought well to say 
that the head-like cocoanut sprang from the head 
of her lover, an eel, cut off by Ina. The myth 
accounts, I think, for the peculiarities of the cocoa- 
nut, rather than for the name • brains of Tuna ; ’ for 
we still ask, ‘Why of Tuna in particular? Why 
Tuna more than Rangoa. or anyone else?’ 

‘ We shall have to confess that the legend of 
Tuna throws but little light on the legend of Daphne, 
or on the etymology of her name.’ 

I never hinted that the legend of Tuna threw 
light on the etymology of the name of Daphne. 
Mangaian and Greek are not allied languages. Nor 
did I give the Tuna story as an explanation of the 
Daphne story. I gave it as one in a mass of illus- 
trations of the savage mental propensity so copiously 
established by Dr. Tylor in Primitive Culture. The 
two alternative explanations which I gave of the 
Daphne story I have cited. No mention of Tuna 
occurs in either. 

DiieaM of Language and Folk-etymology 
The Tuna story is described as ‘ a clear case of 
disease of language cured by the ordinary nostrum 
of folk-etymology.’ The ‘disease’ showed itself, I 
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suppose, in the presence of the Mangaian words for 

* brain of Tuna.’ But the story of Tuna gives no 
folk-etymology of the name Tuna. Now, to give 
an etymology of a .name of forgotten meaning is 
the sole object of folk-etymology. The plant-name, 

* snake’s head,’ given as an example by Mr. 
Max Muller, needs no etymological explanation. A 
story may be told to explain why the plant is called 
snake’s head, but a story to give an etymology of 
snake’s head is superfluous. The Tuna story ex- 
plains why the cocoanut kernel is called ‘ brains of 
Tuna,’ but it offers no etymology of Tuna’s name. 
On the other hand, the story that marmalade (really 
marmaUt) is so called because Queen Mary found 
comfort in marmalade when she was sea-sick — hence 
Maru-malaeU, hence marmalade — gives an etymo- 
logical explanation of the origin of the word marma- 
lade. Here is a real folk-etymology. We must 
never confuse such myths of folk-etymology with 
myths arising (on the philological hypothesis) from 

* disease of language.' Thus, Daphne is a girl pur- 
sued by Apollo, and changed into a daphne plant or 
laurel, or a laurel springs from the earth where 
she was buried. On Mr. Max Muller’s philological 
theory Daphne — Dahani, and meant • the burning 
one.’ Apollo may be derived from a Sanskrit form, 
•Apa-var-yan, or "Apa-val-yan (though how Greeks 
ever heard a Sanskrit word, if such a word as Apa- 
val-yan ever existed, we are not told), and may mean 
‘ one who opens the gate of the sky ’ (ii. 692-696). 1 

1 Phonetically there may be • no potable objection to the deriva- 
tion of from a Sanakrit fora, ‘Apa-ver-yan, or ‘Apa-val- 

yan ’ (ii. SW> ; but, historically. Greek i* not derived from Sanskrit 
earely 1 
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At some unknown date the ancestors of the Greeks 
would say ‘The opener of the gates of the sky (*Apa- 
val-yan, i.e. the sun) pursues the burning one 
(DahanA, i.t. the dawn).’ The Greek language 
would retain this poetic saying in daily use till, in 
the changes of speech, *Apa-val-yan ceased to be 
understood, and became Apollo, while DahanA ceased 
to be understood, and became Daphne. But the 
verb being still understood, the phrase ran, 1 Apollo 
pursues Daphne.’ Now the Greeks had a plant, 
laurel, called >laj>kne. They therefore blended plant, 
daphne, and heroine’s name. Daphne, and decided 
that the phrase ‘Apollo pursues Daphne’ meant 
that Apollo chased a nymph. Daphne, who, to escape 
his love, turned into a laurel. I cannot give Mr 
Max Muller’s theory of the Daphne story more 
clearly. If I misunderstand it, that does not come 
from want of pains. 

In opposition to it we urge that (1) the etyxno 
logical equations, Daphne — DahanA, Apollo — *Apa- 
vai-yan, are not generally accepted by other scholars. 
Schroder, in fact, derives Apollo ‘from the Vedic 
Saparagenyn, “ worshipful." an epithet of Agni,' who 
is Fire (ii. 088), and so on. Daphne — DahanA is no 
less doubted. Of course a Greek simply cannot be 
‘ derived ’ from a Sanskrit word, as is stated, though 
both may hav»a common origin, just as French is 
not ‘ derived from ’ Italian 

(2) If the etymologies were accepted, no proof is 
offered to us of the actual existence, as a vrra causa, 
of the process by which a saying, ‘ Apollo pursues 
Daphne,’ remains in language, while the meaning of 
the words is forgotten. This process is essential, but 
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undemonstrated. See the chapter here on ‘The 
Riddle Theory.' 

(3) These processes, if demonstrated, which they 
are not, must be carefully discriminated from the 
actual demonstrable process of folk-etymology. The 
Marmalade legend gives tin* etymology of a word, 
marmalade; the Daphne legend does not give an 
etymology. 

(4) The theory of Daphne is of the kind protested 
against by Mannhardt, where he warns us against 
looking in most myths for a ‘ mirror-picture ' on 
earth of celestial phenomena. 1 For these reasons, 
among others, I am disinclined to accept Mr. 
Max Muller's attempt to explain the story of Daphne. 

Mannhardt on Daphna 

Since we shall presently find Mr. Max Muller 
claiming the celebrated Mannhardt as a sometime 
deserter of philological comparative mythology, who 
• returned to liis old colours,' I observe with pleasure 
that Mannhardt is on my side and against the Ox- 
ford Professor. Mannhardt shows that the laurel 
[daphuf) was regarded as a plant which, like our 
rowan tree, averts evil influences. • Moreover, the 
laurel, like the .1 faiAaum, was looked on as a being 
with a spirit. This is the safest result which myth 
analysts can extract from the store of Daphne, a 
nvinph pursued by Apollo and changed into a laurel. 
It is a result of the use of the laurel in his ritual.’* 
In 1877, a year after Mannhardt is said by Mr. Max 
Mltller to have returned to his old colours, he repeats 

• S/flAoIcyueke Fonckmnfn, p. 275. 

* BaumUltmt. p. 227. Rcrim : 1876. 
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this explanation. 1 In the same work (p. 20) he says 
that ' there is no reason for accepting Max Muller's 
explanation about the Sun-god and the Dawn, t co 
jeder thiilliche Anhalt dafur fehlt.' For this opinion 
we might also cite the Sanskrit scholars Whitney 
and Bergaigne.* 

• Antikr Wald- and FtldlnlU. p. 157. Bafemcg to Bammknltut, 

p.297. 

1 Oriental and Linfmutie filaiui, weood ie r tf, p. ISO. La 
Minion Vhliqnt, Bi. * 8 . 
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THE QUESTION OF ALLIES 

Athanasius 

Mb. Max MCllxr protests. most justly, against th« 
statement that he.like St. Athanasius, stands alone, con 
tra mundum. If ever this phrase fell from my pen (ii 
what connection I know not), it is as erroneous a 
the position of St. Athanasius is honourable. Mr. Ma: 
Muller’s ideas, in various modifications, are doubtles 
still the most prevalent of any. The anthropo 
logical method has hardly touched, I think, th> 
learned contributors to Koscher’s excellent mytho 
logical Lexicon. Dr. Brinton, whose American re 
searches are so useful,- seems decidedly to be i 
member of the older school. While I do not exact); 
remember alluding to Athanasius, I fully and freel; 
withdraw the phrase. But there remain question 
of allies to be discussed. 

Italian Critics 

Mr. Max Muller asks. 1 * What would Mr. Andrev 
Lang say if he read the words of Signor Canizzaro, ii 
his “ Gene-i ed Evoluzione del Mi to " (1898), “ Lanj 
has laid down his arms before his adversaries"? 
Mr. Lang ‘ would smile.’ And what would Mr. Ma: 
Muller say if he read the words of Professor Enric< 

• l v ▼ixi. ef. i. 27. 
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Morselli, * Lang gives no quarter to his adversaries, 
who, for the rest, have long been reduced to silence'?’ 
The Right Hon. Professor also smiles, no doubt. We 
both smile. Svlvuntur risu tabula. 



A Dutch Defender 

The question of the precise attitude of Professor 
Tiele, the accomplished Gifford Lecturer in the 
University of Edinburgh (1897), is more important 
and more difficult. His remarks were made in 1886, 
in an essay on the Myth of Cronos, and were separ- 
ately reprinted, in 1886, from Lite ' Revue de l’Histoire 
dot Religions,' which I shall cite. Where they 
refer to myself they deal with Custom and Myth, not 
with Myth, IUlnal, and Religion (1887). It seems best 
to quote, ijKUisimia verbis, Mr. Max Muller's comments 
on Professor Tiele’s remarks. He writes (i. viii.) : 

‘Let us proceed next to Holland. Professor 
Tiele, who had actually been claimed as an ally of 
the victorious army, declares: — “Je dois m'llever, 
au nom de la science mythologique et de l’exacti- 
tude. . . . contre une methode qui ne fait que glisser 
sur des problcines de premiere importance." (See 
further on, p. 85.) 



‘ And again : 

' “ Ces braves gens qui, pour peu qu’ils aient lu un 
ou deux livres de mythologie et d’authropologie, et 
un ou deux recits de voyages, ne manqueront pas de 
se mettre 4 comparer 4 tort et 4 travers, et pour tout 
r4sultat produiront la confusion." ’ 



Again (i. 35): 

‘ Besides Signor Canizzaro and Mr. Horatio Hale, 
' fiic. CriL U~u*U. OeooTm. HL xtr. p. X 
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the veteran among comparative ethnologist*, Pro- 
fessor Tiele, in his Le Mythe de Kronos (1886), 
has very strongly protested against the downright 
misrepresentations of what I and my friends have 
really written. 

‘Professor Tiele had been appealed to as an 
unimpeachable authority. He was even claimed as 
an ally by the ethnological students of customs and 
myths, but he strongly declined that honour (1. c., 
p. 31):- 

‘“M Lang tn’a fait l'honneur de me citer," he writes, 
“ comme un de ses allies, et j*ai lieu de croire que 
M. Gaidoz en fait en quelque mesure autant. Ces 
messieurs n’ont point entterement tort. Cependant 
je dois ra’tflever, au nom de la science mythologique 
et de l'exactitude dont elle ne peut pas pins se 
passer que les autre s sciences, contre une mdthode qui 
ne fait que gliaaer sur des probttmes de premiire im- 
portance,” Ac. 

‘Speaking of the whole method followed by those 
who actually claimed to have founded a new school 
of mythology, he says (p. 21): — 

‘ “ Je crains toutefois que ce qui s'y trouve de - vrni 
ne soit connu depuis longtemps, et que la nouvelle 
•Jcole ne peche par exclusionisme tout autant que les 
aln^es qu’elle combat avec tant de conviction." 

* That is exactly what I have always said. What 
is there new in comparing the customs and myths of 
the Greeks with those of the barbarians ? Has not 
even Plato done this ? Did anybody doubt that the 
Greeks, nay even the Hindus, were uncivilised or 
savages, before they became civilised or tamed ? Was 
not this common-sense view, so strongly insisted on 
by Fontenelle and Vico in the eighteenth century, 
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carried even to excess by such men as De Brosses 
(1709-1771)? And have the lessons taught to De 
Brosses by his witty contemporaries been quite for- 
gotten ? Must his followers be told again and again 
that they ought to begin with a critical examination 
of the evidence put before them by casual travellers, 
and that mythology is as little made up of one and 
the same material as the crust of the earth of granite 
only?* 

Hspiy 

Professor Tiele wrote in 1885. I do not remember 
having claimed his alliance, though I made one or 
two very brief citations from his remarks on the 
dangers of etymology applied to old proper names. 1 
To citations made by me later in 1887 Professor 
Tiele cannot be referring.' Thus 1 find no proof of 
any claim of alliance put forward by me, but I do 
claim u right to quote the Professor’s published words. 
These I now translate : — • 

• What goes before shows adequately that I am 
an ally, much more than an adversary, of the new 
school, whether styled ethnological or anthropological. 
It is true that all the ideas advanced by its partisans 
are not so new as they seem. Some of us — I mean 
among those who, without being vassals of the old 
school, were formed by it — had not only remarked 
already the defects of the reigning method, but had 
perceived the direction in which researches should be 
made ; they had even begun to say so. This does not 
prevent the young school from enjoying the great 
merit of having first formulated with precision, and 

1 Culon ami \t»lh, p. S. eitiif Frrut 4* fHut dti Hrltmont, 
K. IBS. 

* U. R. R. L 94. 

• Rtvur J, r H im/, dr. RtUfi on., xn. 256- 
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with the energy of conviction, that which had hitherto 
been but imperfectly pointed out. If henceforth 
mythological science marches with a firmer foot, and 
loses much of it* hypothetical character, it will in 
part owe this to the stimulus of the new school.' 

' BrsTM Gena ' 

Professor Tiele then bids us leave our cries of 
triumph to the servum imitatomm pecus , braves gens, 
and so forth, as in the passage which Mr. Max Muller, 
unless I misunderstand him, regards as referring to 
the ‘new school,' and, notably, to M. Gaidoz and 
myself, though such language ought not to apply to 
M Gaidoz, because he is a scholar. I am left to 
uncovenanted mercies. 

ProfoMor Tiele on Our Merita 

The merits of the new school Professor Tiele had 
already stated : — 1 

‘If I were reduced to choose between this 
method and that of comparative philology, 1 would 
prefer the former without the slightest hesitation. 
This method alone enables us to explain the fact, such 
a frequent cause of surprise, that the Greeks like 
the Germans . . . could attribute to their gods all 
manner of cruel, cowardly and dissolute actions. 
This method alone reveals the cause of all the strange 
metamorphoses of gods into animals, plants, and even 
stones. ... In fact, this method teaches us to 
recognise in all these oddities the survivals of an age 
of barbarism long over-past, but lingering into later 
times, under the form of religious legends, the most 
persistent of all traditions. . . . This method, m/in, 
can alone help us to account for the genesis of myths, 

• O,. citrus. 
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because it devotes itself to studying them in their 
rudest and most primitive shape. . . 

Destruction and Construction 

Thus writes Professor Tiele about the constructive 
part of our work. As to the destructive — or would- 
be destructive— part, he condenses my arguments 
against the method of comparative philology. ‘To 
resume, the whole house of comparative philological 
mythology is builded on the sand, and her method 
doee not deserve confidence, since it ends in such 
divergent results.' That is Professor Tiele's state- 
ment of my destructive conclusions, and he adds, 
* So far, I have not a single objection to make. I 
can still range myself on Mr. Lang's side when he ' 
take* certain distinctions into which it is needless to 
go here. 1 

AlliM or ifotr 

These are several of the passages on which, in 
1887, 1 relied as evidence of the Professor’s approval, 
which, l should have added, is only partial. It is 
he who, unsolicited, professes himself ‘much more 
our ally than our adversary.’ It is he who proclaims 
that Mr. Max Muller’s central hypothesis is erroneous, 
and who makes • no objection ’ to my idea that it is 
‘ builded on the sand.’ It is he who assigns essential 
merits to our method, and I fail to find that he ‘strongly 
declines the honour ' of our alliance. The passage 
about • braves gens ’ explicitly does not refer to us. 

Our Error* 

In 1887, I was not careful to quote what Pro- 
fessor Tiele had said against us. First, as to our want 

1 Op. ciL xii. ISO. 
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of novelty. That merit, I think, I had never claimed. 
I was proud to point out that we had been anticipated 
by Eusebius of Ctesarea, by Fontenelle, and doubtless 
by many others. We repose, as Professor Tiele justly 
says, on the researches of Dr. Tylor. At the same 
time it is Professor Tiele who constantly speaks of 
‘ l he new school,' while adding that he himself had 
freely opposed Mr. Max Muller's central hypothesis, 
• a disease of language,’ in Dutch periodicals. The 
Professor also censures our ‘exclusiveness,' our 
‘narrowness,’ our ‘songs of triumph,' our use of 
parody (M. Gaidoz republished an old one, not to 
my own taste ; I hare also been guilty of • The Great 
Gladstone Myth ') and our charge that our adversaries 
neglect ethnological material. On this I explain my- 
self later. 1 

Use* of Philology 

Our method (says Professor Tiele) • cannot answer 
all the questions which the science of mythology 
must solve, or, at least, must study.' Certainly it 
makes no such pretence. 

Professor Tiele then criticises Sir George Cox 
and Mr. Robert Brown, junior, for their etymo- 
logies of Poseidon. Indiscreet followers are not 
confined to our army alone. Now, the use of 
philology, we learn, is to discourage such etymo- 
logical vagaries as those of Sir G. Cox.* . We also 
discourage them — severely. But we are warned that 
philology really has discovered ‘some undeniably 
certain etymologies ' of divine names. Well, I also 
say, • Philology alone can tell whether Zeus Asterios,or 
Adonis, or Zeus Labrandeus is originally a Semitic or 

• P. 104. imfr*. ‘ Hm, 4, THu t. d„ Hrhyion,, xiL SSS. 
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a Greek divine name ; here she is the Pythoness 
we must all consult.' 1 And is it my fault tliat, even 
in this matter, the Pythonesses utter such strangely 
discrepant oracles ? Is Athene from a Zend root 
(Benfey), a Greek root (Curtius),or to be interpreted 
by Sanskrit Ahartd (Max Muller)? Meanwhile 
Professor Tiele repeats that, in a search for the origin 
of myths, and, above all, of obecene and brutal myths, 
‘ philology will lead us far from our aim.' Now, if 
the school of Mr. Max Muller has a mot dordre, it 
is, says Professor Tiele, * to call mythology a disease 
of language.'* But, adds Mr. Max Muller’s learned 
Dutch defender, mythologise*, while using philology 
for certain purjKwes. * must shake themselves free, of 
course, from the false hypothesis' (Mr. Max Muller’s) 
‘ which makes of mythology a mere maladie du lan- 
•jage' This professor is rather a dangerous defender of 
Mr. Max Midler ! He removes the very corner-stone of 
his edifice, which Tiele does not object to our describ- 
ing as founded on the *and. Mr. Max Muller does 
not cite (as far as I obvrve) these passages in which 
Professor Tiele (in my view, and in fact) abandons (for 
certain u*es) kit system of mythology. Perhaps Pro- 
fessor Tiele has altered his mind, and, while keeping 
what Mr. Max Muller quotes, braces gens, and so on, 
has withdrawn what he said about * the false hypo- 
thesis of a disease of language.’ But my own last 
book about myths was written in 1880-1887, shortly 
after Professor Tide’s remarks were published (1886) 
as I have cited them. 



• .v. 1 {. k . ao. 



• Bn . lii. *47. 
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Personal Controversy 

All this matter of alliances may seem, and indeed 
is, of a personal character, and therefore unim- 
portant. Professor Tiele's position in 1885-86 is 
clearly defined. Whatever he may have published 
since, he then accepted the anthropological or 
ethnological method, as alone capable of doing the 
work in which we employ it. This method alone 
can discover the origin of ancient myths, and alone 
can account for the barbaric element, that old 
puzzle, in the -myths of civilised races. This the 
philological method, useful for other purpose*, can- 
not do, and its central hypothesis can only mislead 
us. I was not aware, I repeat, that I ever claimed 
.Professor Tiele’s ‘alliance,' as he, followed by Mr. 
Max Muller, declares. They cannot point, as a 
proof of an assertion made by Professor Tiele, 
1886 86, to words of mine which did not see the 
light till 1887, in MytA, Ritual, and Religion, i. pp. 24, 
43, 44. Not that 1 deny Professor Tiele's state- 
ment about my claim of his alliance before 1885-86. 
I merely ask for a reference to this claim. In 1887 1 
I cited his observations (already quoted) on the 
inadequate and misleading character of the philo- 
logical method, when we are seeking for ‘ the origin 
of a myth, or the physical explanation of the oldest 
myths, or trying to account for the rude and obscene 
element in the divine legends of civilised races.’ I 
added the Professor’s applause of the philological 
method as applied to other problems of mythology ; 
for example, * the genealogical relations of myths. . . . 
The philological method alone can answer here,’ 



' U.R.R. L 24. 
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aided, doubtless, by historical and archeological 
researches as to the inter-relations of races. This 
approval of the philological method, I cited; the 
reader will find the whole passage in the Revue, 
vol. xii. p. 260. I remarked, however, that this 
will seem ‘ a very limited province,' though, in this 
province, ‘Philology is the Pythoness we must all 
consult ; in this sphere she is supreme, when her 
high priests are of one mind.’ Thus I did not omit 
to notice Professor Tide's comments on the merits 
of the philological method. To be sure, he him- 
self does not apply it when he comes to examine 
the Myth of Cronos. * Are the God and his myth 
original or imported? I have not approached this 
question because it does not seem to me ripe in this 
particular case.' ' ‘ Mr. Lang has justly rejected the 
opinion of Welcker and Mr. Max Muller, that Cronos 
is simply formed front Zeus's epithet, KpovltM.' * 
This opinion, however, Mr. Max Muller still thinks 
the ‘most likely’ (ii. 507). 

My other citation of I’rofessor Tide in 1887 says 
that our pretensions ‘ are not unacknowledged by 
hint, and, after a long quotation of approving passages, 
I add • the method is thus apjjnnded by a most com- 
petent authority, and it has been tcarmly ao .pU J ' 
(pray note the distinction) by M. Gaidoz. a 1 trust that 
what I have said is not unfair. Professor Tide’s objec- 
tions, not so much to our method as to our manners, 
and to my own use of the method in a special case, 
have been stated, or will be stated later. Probably 
1 should have put them forward in 1887 ; I now- 
repair ray error. My sole wish is to be fair; if Mr. 

• Rtr. tM. 277. > n tr . xii. 284. 

• U.R.B. L 44. 45. 
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Max Muller has not wholly succeeded in giving the 
full drift of Professor Tiele's remarks, I am certain 
that it is from no lack of candour. 



Tho Story of Cronos 

Professor Tiele now devotes fifteen jiages to the 
story of C'ronos, and to my essay on that theme. He 
admits that I was right in regarding the myth as 
• extraordinarily old,’ ami that in. Greece it must go 
back to a period when Greeks had not passed the 
New Zealand level of civilisation. [Now, the New 
Zealanders were cannibals !] But ‘ we are the victims 
of a great illusion if we think that a mere compari- 
son of a Maori and Greek myth explains the myth.’ 
I only profess to explain the savagery of the myth 
by the fact (admitted) that it was composed by 
savages. The Maori story ' is a myth of the creation 
of light.' I, for my part, say, ‘ It is a myth of the 
severance of heaven and earth .' 1 And so it is ! No 
Being said, in Maori, • Fiat lux ! ' Light is not here 
created. Heaven lay flat on Earth, all was dark, 
somebody kicked Heaven up, the already existing 
light came in. Here is no erratitm de la lumurc. I 
ask Professor Tide, ‘ Do you. sir, create light when 
you open vour window-shutters in the morning? 
No, you let light in ! ' The Maori tale is also * un 
mythe primitif de l’aurore,' a primitive dawn myth. 
Dawn, again ! Here I lose Professor Tiele. 

• Has the myth of Cronos the same sense ? ' 
Probably not, as the Maori story, to my mind, has 
not got it either. But Professor Tiele says, ‘The 
myth of Cronos has precisely the opposite sense .' 1 
What is the myth of Cronos? Ouranos (Heaven) 



' Cutlom ,Vy»A. p. si. 



* R« r. xii. 262. 
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married Gaea ( Earth). Ouranos ‘ hid hU children 
from the light in the hollovu of Earth ' (Hesipd). So, 
too, the New Zealand gods were hidden from light 
while Heaven (Rangi) lay flat on Papa (Earth). The 
children * were concealed between the hulLncs of 
their parent’s breasts.’ They did not like it, for they 
dwelt in darkness. So Cronos t«»ok an iron sickle 
and mutilated Ouranos in such a way, enfin, as to 
divorce him a thoro. ‘ Thus,' 1 say, * were Heaven 
and Earth practically divorced.' Tin- Greek gods 
now came out of the hollows where they had been, 
like the New Zealand gods, * hidden from the light ' 

ProfOMor Ttslo on BuomI Myths 

No, says Professor Tiele, • the story of Cronos lias 
precisely the opposite meaning.’ The New Zealand 
myth is one of dawn, the Greek myth is one of sun- 
set. The mutilated part of poor Ouranos is le phallus 
du del, le toUil, which fall* inn. • the Cosmic ocean,’ 
and then, of course, all is dark IVofewor Tiele may 
be right here ; I am indifferent. All that I wanted 
to explain was the savage complexion of the myth, 
and Professor Tiele says tliat I have explained that, 
and (xii. 264) he rejects the etymological tlnory of 
Mr. Max Mull. r. 

I say that, in my opinion, the second part of the 
Cronos myth (the child-swallowing j>erfoniiances of 
Cronos) • was probably a world- wide .1 birchen, or 
tale, attracted into the cycle of which Cronos was 
the centre, without any particular reason beyond the 
law which makes detached myths crystallise round 
any celebrated name.’ 

Professor Tiele says he does not grasp the mean- 
ing of, or believe in, any such law. Well, why is 
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the world-wide tale of the Cyclops told about 
Odysseus ? It is absolutely out of keeping, and it 
puzzles commentators. In fact, here was a hero and 
there was a tale, and the tale was attracted into the 
cycle of the hero; the very last man to have behaved as 
Odysseus is made to do. 1 But Cronos was an odious 
ruffian. The world-w ide tale of swallowing and dis- 
gorging the children was attracted to Us too notorious 
name ‘ by grace of congruily.’ Does Professor Tiele 
now grasp my meaning (sainr) ? 

Oar Laok of Soiontiflo BxaotooM 

I do not here give at full length Professor Tide's 
explanation of the meaning of a myth which I do not 
profess to explain myself Tims, drops of the blood 
of Ouranos falling on Earth begat the IfiKtf, 
usually rendered ‘Xvinpha of the Ash-trees.’ But 
Professor Tide says they were really bus (Hesychius, 
fitXiat - M /W«rai>— • that is to say, stars.' Every- 
body has observed that the stars rise up off the 
earth, like the bees sprung from the blood of 
Ouranos. In Myth. RUml. and Religion (i. 299-315) 
I give the competing explanations of Mr. Max 
Muller, of Schwartz (Cronos — storm god). Prellcr 
(Cronos " harvest god), of others who see the sun, or 
time, in Cronos ; while, with Professor Tide, Cronos 
is the god of the upper air, and also of the under- 
world and harvest ; he ‘ doubles the part.' 4 // est run 
ft rautre ’ — that is, 4 It dieu qui fait tniirir U bU ' and 
also 4 tm dieu des lieux souterrains.' * II habite Us 
profondeurs sow la terre,' he is also U dieu du del 
nocturne. 

It may have been remarked that I declined 
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to add to this interesting collection of plausible 
explanations of Cronos. A selection of such explana- 
tions I offer in tabular form : — 



Crow w God of 



Tima (f) . 


. Mai Muller 


Bon . 


• s*y e « 


Midnight sky . 


. . Kahn 


Midnight aky '• . 
Harrell 


. . Tiele 


Ua n-t . . 


. . Prdler 


Storm . 


. SehwnrU 


Star -swallowing sky 


. . Canon Taylor 


Sun aeorehing spring 


. Harlung 


jCrowmu 


by lUif 


lata Grwk ( t) . 


. . Max Muller 


8«mitic 


. . |h>t tiger 


Accadian (T). . 


. . Sa yre 


ElymoUjy of Crow 


X^or-Timat?) 


. Mat Muller 


Knlna (Sanskrit) 


. . Kubn 


Kamos (Homed) 


. . Brown 


♦ 


. . Prellcr 



The pleased reader will alio nlmervc that the 
phallus of Ouranos is the sun (Tide), that Cronos is 
the sun (Sayce), that Cronos mutilating Ouranos is 
the sun (Uartung), just as tl»c sun is the mutilated 
part of Ouranos (Tiele) ; Or is, according to others, 
the stone which Cronos swallowed, and which acted 
as an emetic. 



My Lack of Explanation of Cronos 

Now, I have offered no explanation at all of who 
Cronoe was, what he was god of, from what race 
he was borrowed, from what language hi? name was 
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derived. The fact is that I do not know the truth 
about these important debated questions. Therefore, 
after speaking so kindly of our method, and reject- 
ing the method of Mr. Max M idler. Professor Tiele 
now writes thus (and this Mr. Max Muller does cite, 
as we have seen) : — 

4 Mr. I.ang and M. Gaidoz are not entirely wrong 
in claiming me as an ally. But l must protest, in 
the name of mythological science, and of the exact- 
ness as necessary to her as to any of the other 
sciences, against a method which only glides over 
questions of the first importance' (name, origin, 
province, race of Cronos), * and which to most ques- 
tions can only reply, with a smile, Cost chercher raison 
ou il n'y en a pas' 

My Crime 

Now, what important questions was I gliding 
over ? In what questions did I not expect to find 
reason? Why in this savage fatras about Cronos 
swallowing his children, about blood-drops becoming 
bees (Mr. Max Muller says * Melian nymphs'), and 
bees being stars, and all the rest of a prehistoric 
Miirchm worked over again and again by the later 
fancy of Greek poets and by Greek voyagers who 
recognised Cronos in Moloch. In all this I certainly 
saw no * reason,' but I have given in tabular form 
the general, if inharmonious, conclusions of more 
exact and conscientious scholars, * their variegated 
hypotheses,’ as Mannhardt says in the case of 
Demeter. My error, rebuked by Professor Tiele, 
is the lack of that 4 scientific exactitude ’ exhibited 
by the explanations arranged in my tabular form. 
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My Reply to Professor Tiele 

I would reply that I atn not engaged in a study 
of the Cult of Cronos, but of the revolting element 
in his Myth : his swallowing of his children, taking 
a stone emetic by mistake, and disgorging the 
swallowed children alive; the stone being on view 
at Delphi long after the Christian era. Now, such 
Btories of divine feats of swallowing and disgorging 
are very common, I show, in savage myth and 
popular MUrtkin. The bnslimen have Kwai Hemm, 
who swallows the sacred Mantis insect. He is killed, 
and all the creatures whom he has swallowed return 
to light. Such stories occur among Australians, 
Kaffirs, Red Men, in Guiana, in Greenland, and so 
on. In some cases, among savages. Night (conceived 
as a person), or one star which obscures another 
star, is said to 'swallow 1 it. Therefore, I say, 
' natural phenomena, explained on savage principles, 
might give the data of the ‘wallowing myth, of 
Cronos ' 1 — that is, the myth of Cronos may be, 
probably is, originally a nature-myth. 'On this 
principle Cronos would lx- hoc) the Night.' 
Professor Tiele does not allude to this effort at inter- 
pretation. Hut 1 come round to something like 
the view of Kuhn. Cronos (««/ Ko<) is the midnight 
(sky], which Professor Tiele also regards as one of 
his several aspects. It is not impossible, I think, 
that if the swallowing myth was originally a nature- 
myth, it was suggested by Night. But the question 
I tried to answer was, 'Why did the Greeks, of all 
people, tell such a disgusting story ? ' And I replied, 
with Professor Tiele's approval, that they inherited 

• C. *nd 
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it from* an age to which such follies were natural, 
an age when the ancestors of the Greeks were on 
(or under) the Maori stage of culture. Now, the 
Maoris, a noble race, with poems of great beauty and 
speculative power, were cannibals, like Cronos. To 
my mind, ‘scientific exactitude’ is rather shown in 
confessing ignorance than in adding to the list of 
guesses. 

Conclusion ss to Profsssor Tlol® 

The learned Professor’s remarks on being ‘ much 
more my ally than ray opponent' were published 
before my Myth, Ritual, and Religion, in which 
(i. 24, 25) I cited his agreement with me in the 
opinion that ‘ the philological method ’ (Mr. Max 
Muller's) is ‘ inadequate and misleading, when it is a 
question of discovering the origin of a myth.’ I also 
quoted his unhesitating preference of ours to Mr. 
Max Muller's method (i. 43, 44). 1 did not cite a 
lithe of what he actually did say to our credit. But 
I omitted to quote what it was inexcusable not to add, 
that Professor Tiele thinks us ‘too exclusive,' that 
he himself had already, before us, combated Mr. 
Max Muller’s method in Dutch periodicals, that he 
blamed our 4 songs of triumph ’ and our levities, that 
he thought we might have ignorant camp-followers, 
that I glided over important questions (bees, blood- 
drops, stars, Melian nymphs, the j>kaUtu of Ouranos, 
&c ), and showed scientific inexactitude in declining 
ehercher rai*m ou U n'y en a jhu. 

None the less, in Professor Tiele's opinion, our 
method is new (or is not new), illuminating, success- 
ful, and alone successful, for the ends to which we 
apply it, and, finally. we have shown Mr. Max Muller’s 
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method to lie a house builded ou the sand. .That is 
the gist of what Professor Tide said. 

Mr. Max Muller, like myself, quotes part and 
omits part. He quotes twice Professor Tide's obser- 
vations on my deplorable habit of gliding over 
important questions. He twice says that we liave 
* actually ' claimed the Professor as ‘ an ally of the 
victorious army,’ * the ethnological students of 
custom and myth,' and once adds, * but he strongly 
declined that honour.’ lie twice quotes the famous 
braves gens passage, excepting only M. Gaidoz, as a 
scholar, from a censure explicitly directed at our 
possible camp-followers as distinguished from our- 
selves. 

But if Mr. Max Muller quotes Professor Tide's re- 
marks proving that, in his opinion, the * army ' is really 
victorious ; if lie cites the acquiescence in my opinion 
that bin mythological house is ‘builded on Use sands,’ 
or Professor Tide’s preference for our method over 
his own, or Professor Tide's volunteered remark that 
he is ‘ much more our ally than our adversary,’ I 
have not detected tin* |«ssages in Contributions to the 
Scienre of Mythology. 

The reader may decide as to the relative im- 
portance of what I left out, and of what Mr. Max 
Muller omitted. He says, ‘ Professor Tide and I 
differ on several points, but we perfectly understand 
each other, ami when we have made a mistake we 
readily confess and correct it' (i. 37). 

The two scholars, l thought, differed greatly. 
Mr. Max Muller's war-cry, slogan, mot tfordre, is to 
Professor Tide ‘a false hypothesis.’ Our method, 
which Mr. Max Muller combats so bravely, is all that 
Professor Tielc has said of it. But, if all this is not 
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conspicuously apparent in our adversary's book, it 
does not become me to throw the first stone. We 
are all, in fact, inclined unconsciously to overlook 
what makes against our argument, 1 have done it; 
and, to the best of my belief, Mr. Max Muller has 
not avoided the same error. 
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IV 

MASSHARDT 

Msnnhsrdt'a Altitude 

Profkssoh Tiki.k, it may appear, really • fights for 
hia own hand,' and is not a thorough partisan of 
either aide The celebrated Mannhanlt, too, doubt- 
less the most original student of folk-lore since 
Grimm, might, at dilTerent periods of his career, have 
been reckoned an ally, now by philologists, now by 
‘ the new school.* lie may be said, in fact, to have 
combined what is best in the methods of both parties, 
both are anxious to secure such support as his works 
can lend. 

Moral Character Impoaohsd 

Mr. Max Muller avers that his moral character 
seems to lie ‘aimed at* by critics who say that ho 
has no right to quote Mannhanlt or Oldenberg as his 
supporters (1. xvi.). Now, without making absurd 
imputations, I do not reckon Mannhanlt a thorough 
partisan of Mr. Max Muller. I could not put our 
theory so well as Mannhanlt puts it. ‘ The study of 
the lower races is an invaluable instrument for the 
interpretation of the survivals from earlier stages, 
which we meet in the full civilisation of cultivated 
peoples, but which arose in the remotest fetishism 
and savagery.’ 

I.ikc Mr. Max Midler, I do not care for the vague 
word * fetishism,' otherwise Mannhanlt's remark ex- 
actly represents my own position, the anthn»]Milogical 
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position. 1 Now, Mr. Max Muller does not like that 
position. That position he assails. It was Mauu- 
hardt’s, however, when he wrote the book quoted, 
and, so far, Mannhanlt was not absolutely one of 
Mr. Max Mullers * supporters ’—unless I am one. ‘ I 
have even been accused,' says Mr. Max Muller, ‘of 
intentionally ignoring or suppressing Mannhardt's 
labours. How charitable !' (1. xvii.) I trust, from 
our author’s use of the word todlschiceujen, that this 
uncharitable charge was made in Germany. 



Mannhanlt 

Mannhardt, for a time, says Mr. Max Muller, 
‘expressed his mistrust in some of the results 
of comparative mythology ' (1. xvii.). Indeed, I 
myself quote him to that very effect.* Not only 
'some of the results,' but the philological method 
itself was distrusted by Mannhardt, as by Curtius. 
•The failure of the method in its practical work- 
ing lies in a lack of the historical sense,' says 
Mannhardt.' Mr. Max Muller may have, probably 
has, referred to these sayings of Mannhardt ; or, 
if he has not, no author is obliged to mention 
everybody who disagrees with him. Mannhardt's 
method was mainly that of folklore, not of philology. 
He examined peasant customs and rites as * survivals ' 
of the oldest paganism. Mr. Frazer applies Mannhardt's 
rich lore to the explanation of Greek and other rites 
in The Golden Bough, that entrancing book. Such 
was Mannhardt’s |xwition (as I shall prove at large) 
when he was writing his most famous works. But 
he ‘ returned at last to his old colours' (1. xvii.) in 

• W. F. K uHL 

1 W. ■- F. K. xrii. 



• if. B. B. L 28. 
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!>ie lettiachen .Sowteumytke* (1875). In 1S80 Mann- 
hardt died. Mr. Max M idler does not say whether 
Mann hard t, before a decease deeply regretted, re- 
canted his heretical views about the philological 
method, and his expressed admiration of the study 
of the lower races as ‘ an invaluable instrument.’ 
One woidd gladly read a recantation so important. 
Hut Mr. Max Muller does tell us that * if I did not 
refer to his work in my previous contributions to 
the science of mythology the reason was simple enough. 
It was not, as has been suggested, my wish to sup- 
press it {todtaek tetigen \ but simply my want of know-' 
lodge of the materials with which he dealt' (Herman 
jHipular customs and traditions) ‘and therefore the 
consciousness of my incompetence to sit in judg- 
ment on his labours.’ Again, we are told that there 
was no need of criticism or praise of Mannhardt. He 
had Mr. Fnuer as his prophet— but not till ten years 
after his death. 

Maonbardt'a Letter- 

‘ Mannhnrdt's state of mind with regard to the 
general principles of comparative philology *has been 
so exactly my own,’ stys Mr. Max Muller, that he cites 
Mnnnliartlt’* Inters to prove the fact. Hut as to the 
uppUmtinn to myth of the principles of comparative 
philology, Mannhardt speaks of ‘the lack of the 
historical sense ’ displayed in the practical employ- 
ment of the method. This, at least, is ‘not exactly ’ 
Mr. Max Mitller's own view. Probably he refers to 
the later period when Mannhardt 'returned to his 
old colours.’ 

The letters of Mannhardt, cited in proof of 
his exact agreement with Mr. Max M tiller about 
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comparative philology, do not, as far as quoted, 
mention the subject of comparative philology at all 
(1. xviii-xx.). Possibly ‘ philology' is here a slip of 
the pen, and * mythology ' may be meant. 

Mannhardt says to Mullet ihoff (May 2, 1876) that 
he has been uneasy 4 at the extent which sun myths 
threaten to assume in my comparisons.’ He is 
opening 4 a new point of view ; ’ materials rush in, 
4 so that the sad danger seemed inevitable of every- 
thing becoming everything.' In Mr. Max Muller’s 
own words, written long ago, he expressed his 
'dread, not of ‘everything becoming everything’ (a 
truly Heraclitean state of affairs), but of the 4 omni- 
present Sun and the inevitable Dawn appearing in ever 
so many disguises.' 4 Have we not,' he asks, 4 arrived 
both at the same conclusion?' Really, I do not 
know ! Had Mannhardt quite cashiered 4 the corn- 
spirit,’ who, perhaps, had previously threatened to 
4 become everything * ? He is still in great vigour, in 
Mr. Frazer's Golden Hough, and Mr. Frazer is Maim- 
hardt’s disciple. Hut where, all this time, is there a 
reference by Mamdiardt to 4 the general principles of 
comparative philology ’ ? Where does be accept 4 the 
omnipresent Sun and the inevitable Dawn'P Why, 
he says the reverse ; he says in this letter that he is 
immeasurably removed from accepting them at all as 
Mr. Max M tiller accept* them ! 

4 I am very far from looking upon all myths as 
psychical reflections of physical phenomena, still less 
as of exclusively solar or meteorological phenomena, 
like Kuhn, Schwartz, Max Muller and their school.’ 
What a queer way of expressing his agreement with 
Mr. Max Muller ! 

The Professor expostulates with Mannhardt 
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(1. xx.) : — ‘ Where has any one of us ever clone this ? ' 
Well, when Mannhardt said * all myths,' he wrote 
colloquially. Shall we say that he meant * most 
myths,' ‘ a good many myths,’ ' a myth or two here 
and there ' ? Wlxatever he meant, he meant that he 
was ‘ still more than very far removed from looking 
upon all myths ' as Mr. Max Muller does. 

Mannliardt's next passage I quote entire and 



textually from Mr. Max Muller’s translation 



4 1 have learnt to appreciate poetical and literary 
production as an essential element in the develop- 
ment of mythology, and to draw and utilise the 
consequences arising from this state of things. 
[Who has not?] Hut, on (he otlier hand, 1 hold it. 
as quite certain that a portion of the older myths 
arose from nature poetry which is no longer directly 
intelligible to u». but has to la* interpreted by means 
of analogies. Nor does it follow that those myths 
betray any historical identity ; they only testify to 
the same kind of conception and tendency prevailing 
on similar stages of development. Of these nature 
myths some have refcrcnco to the life and the cir- 
cumstances of the sun, and our first steps towards 
an understanding of them are helped on by such 
nature poetry as the Lettish, which has not yet 
been obscured by artistic and poetical reflexion. 
In that |>octry mythical personalities confessedly 
belonging to a solar *pl»ere arc transferred to a 
large number of poetical representatives, of which 
the explanation must consequently be found in the 
same (solar) sphere of nature. My method here is 
just the same as that applied by me to the Tree- 
cult.' 



Mr. Max Muller asks, ‘Where Is there any 
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difference between this, the latest and final system 
adopted by Mannhardt, and my own system which I 
put forward in 1856 ?’(1. xxi.) • 

How Mannhardt differs from Mr. Max Muller 

1 propose to show wherein the difference lies. 
Mannhardt says, • My method is just the same as 
that applied by me to the Tree-cult.' What was that 
method ? 

Mannhardt, in the letter quoted by Mr. Max 
Muller, goes on to describe it; but Mr. Max Miller 
omits the description, probably not realising its 
importance. For Mannhardt's method is the reverse 
of that practised under the old colours to which he 
is said to have returned. 

Mannhardt's Mothod 

•My method is here the same as in the Tree- 
cult. I start from a given collection of facts, of 
which the central idea is distinct and generally 
admitted, and consequently offers a firm basis for 
explanation. I illustrate from this and from well- 
founded analogies. Continuing from these, I seek to 
elucidate darker things. I search out the simplest 
radical ideas and perceptions, the germ-cells from 
whose combined growth mythical tales form them- 
selves in very different ways.’ 

Mr. Frazer gives us a similar description of 
Mannhardt’s method, whether dealing with sun myths 
or tree myth*. 1 * Mannhardt set himself systematically 
to collect, compare, and explain the living super- 
stitions of the peasantry.' Now Mr. Max Muller has 
just confessed, as a reason for incompetence to criti- 
cise Mannhardt's labours, ‘my want of knowledge 
• GoUn Bougk, L lx. 
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of ihe materials with which hi- dealt — the popular 
customs and traditions of Germany.' And yet he 
asks where there is any difference between Iur 
system and Mannhardt's. Mannhardt’s is the study 
of rural survival, the system of folklore. Mr. Max 
Muller’s is the system of comparative philology about 
which in this place Mannhardt does not say one 
single word. Mannhardt interprets some myths 
‘ arising from nature |ioetry, no longer intelligible to 
us,’ by analogic * ; Mr. Max Muller interprets them by 
ttymologit*. 

The difference is incalculable; not that Mann- 
hardt always abstains from etymologising. 

Another Claim on Mannhardt 

While maintaining that ‘all comparative mytho- 
logy must rest on comparison of names as its most 
certain basis' (a system which Mannhardt declares 
explicitly to he so far ‘a failure ’ 1, Mr. Max M Uller 
says. ‘ It is well known that in lus Inst, nay posthu- 
mous es-ay, Mannhardt, no mean authority, returned 
to the same conviction." I do not know which is 
Mannhardt’s very , last essay, but I shall prove that 
in the posthumous essay* Mannhardt threw cold water 
on the whole method of philological comparative 
mythology. 

However, as proof of Mannhardt's return to Mr. 
Max Muller's convictions, our author cites Mytho- 
loywh «• For*chnngtn (pp. 86-113). 

What Mannhardt said 

In the passages here produced as proof of Mann- 
hardt’s conversion, he is not investigating a mvih 
at all, or a name which occurs in mythology. Ue is 
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trying to discover the meaning of the practices of the 
I.ii|M-rcalia at Rome. In February, says Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, the Uonians held a popular festival, 
and lads ran round naked. save for skins of victims, 
whipping the spectator- Mannhardt, in his usual 
way, collect* all the facts first, and then analyses the 
name /.ujterri. This does not make him a philo- 
logical mythologist To lake a rase in point, at 
Selkirk and Queensferry the ltound- are ridden, or 
walked, by * Burleymen ' or ‘ Burrymen .’ 1 After 
examining the facts we examine the words, and ask, 
• Why Burley or Burn* men ? ' At Queensferry, by 
a folk etymology, one of the lads wears a coat 
stuck over with bum. But ‘Borough-men' seems 
the probable etvimdogy. As wo examine the names 
Burley, or Burry men. so Mannhardt examines the 
name Au/erri ; and if a inn* etymology can be dis- 
covered. it will illustrate the original intention of the 
bupercalia \p. w;). 

He would like «•• explain the Lupercalin as a 
popular play, representing the spirit- of vegetation 
opposing the spirit- of infertility. • But we do not 
forget that our whole theory of the development of 
the rite rests on a hypothesis which the lack of 
materials prevents us from demonstrating.' He would 
explain Lupen-i as hipiherci — ‘wolf-goats.’ Over 
this we need not linger; but how does all this prove 
Mannhardt to have returned to the method of com- 
paring Greek with Yedic divine names, and arriving 
thence at some celestial phenomenon as the basis of 
a terrestrial mvtli ? Yet lu- sometimes does this. 

' a*-*? *~*-)*- Diooys. L 80 
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My Bolationa to Maonhardt 

If anything could touch and move an unawak- 
ened anthropologist it would be the conversion 
of Mannliartlt. My own relations with hia ideas 
have the interest of illustrating mental coincidences. 
His name does not occur, I think, in the essay, 
‘The Method of Folklore,' in the first edition of 
my Custom and Myth. In that essay I take, as 
an example of the method, the Scottish and 
Northumbrian Kenui/nihy, the pupj*t made out of 
the last gleanings of harvest. This I compared to 
the Greek Di meter of the harvest-home, with sheaves 
ami poppies in her bands, in the immortal Seventh 
Idyll of Theocritus. Our Kemababy, I said, is a 
stunted surv ival of our older • Maiden,* * a regular 
image of the harvest goddess,’ and I compared 
k6 P i). Next I gave the parallel rase from ancient 
Feru, and the odd accidental coincidence that there 
the maize was styled Mama Cora (jirjrrjp *6pr, !). 

In entire ignorance of Mannhardt*s corn-spirit, 
or corn-mother, I was following Mannhardt's track. 
Indeed, Mr. Max Muller has somewhere remarked 
that I popularise Mannhardt’s ideas. Naturally he 
could not guess that the coincidence was accidental 
and also inevitable. Two men, unknown to each 
other, were using the same method on the same facts. 

Mannhardt's Bat urn to hia old Colours 

If, then, Mannhardt was re-converted, it would 
he a potent argument for my conversion. But one is 
reminded of the re-conversion of Prince Charles. In 
1760 he ‘ deserted the errors of the Church of Rome 
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for those of the Church of England.' Later he 
returned, or affected to return, to the ancient faith. 
A certain Cardinal seemed contented therewith, and, 
as the historian remarks, ‘was clearly a man not 
difficult to please.’ Mr. Max Muller reminds me of 
the good Cardinal. I do not feel so satisfied as he 
doea of Mannhardt's reconversion. 



Mannhardt’s Attitude to Philology 

We have heard Mannhardt, in a letter partly 
cited by Mr. Max Muller, describe his own method. 
He begins with what is certain and intelligible, a 
mass of popular customs. These he explains by 
analogies. He passes from the known to the obscure. 
Philological mythologists begin with the unknown, 
Ihe name of a god. This they analyse, extract a 
meaning, and (proceeding to the known) fit the facts 
of the god’s legend into the sense of his name. The 
methods arc each other's opposites, yet the letter in 
which Mannhardt illustrate* this fact is cited as a 
proof of his return to his old colours. 

• 

Irritating Conduct of Mannhardt 

Nothing irritates philological mythologists so 
much, nothing has injured them so much in the 
esteem of the public which • goes into these things a 
little,’ as the statement that their competing etymo- 
logies and discrepant interpretations of mythical 
names are mutually destructive. I have been told 
that this is ‘ a mean argument.' But if one chemical 
analyst found bismuth where another found iridium, 
and a third found argon, the public would begin to 
look on chemistry without enthusiasm ; still more so 
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if one chemist rarely found anything hut inevitable 
bismuth or omnipresent iridium. Now Mannhardt 
uses this ‘ mean argument.’ 



Mannhardt on Domolor Erinnys 

In a posthumous work, Mythologische Forschungen 
(18S4), the work from which Mr. Max Muller cites 
the letter to MullenholT, Mannhardt discusses Demeter 
Krinnys. She is the Arcadian goddess, who, in the 
form of a mare, became mother of Despoina and the 
borne Arion, by Poseidon.' Her anger at the un- 
handsome behaviour of Poseidon caused Demeter to 
be railed Erinnvs — ‘ to be angry ' !>eing epo-wiv in 
Arcadian— a folk-etymology, clearly. Mannhardt 
first dives deep into the sources for this fable.* 
Arion, he decides, is no mythological personification, 
but n poetical ideal (Bexackmuiy) of the war-horse. 
Legend is ransacked for proof of this. Poseidon is the 
lord of wind and wave. Now, there are wavesof corn, 
under the wind, as well as waves of the sea. When 
the Suabian rustic sees the wave running over the 
corn, he says. Da lauft das Pferd, and Greeks before 
Homer would say, in face of the billowing corn, 
’ Ertfldi 6 Jo vol onrot, Tktre run hnrsr* I And Homer 
himself* says that the h«»rwsof Krichthonius, children 
of Boreas, ran over cornfield and .M-a. We ourselves 
speak of sea-waves as * white horses.’ So, to be 
brief, Mannhardt explains the myth of Dcincter 
Erinny8 becoming, as a mare, a mother by Poseidon 
as a horse, thus, ‘ Poseidon Ilippios, or Poseidon in 
horse's form, rushes through <he growing grain and 



rtii. *5. * Uftk. Fcrtch. p. 244. 
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weds Demeter,’ and he cite* peasant proverbs, such 
as Das Korn heirathtt ; das Kom feisrt Hockzeit 
(p. 264). ‘ This is the germ of the Arcadian Saga.’ 

4 The Arcadian myth of Demeter Erinnys is un- 
deniably a blending of the epic tradition [of the ideal 
war-horse] with the local cult of Demeter. ... It 
is a probable hypothesis that the belief in the wed- 
ding of Demeter and Poseidon comes from the sight 
of the waves passing over the cornfield. . . .' 1 

It is very neat 1 But a certain myth of Loki 
in hor$e-form comes into memory, and makes me 
wonder how Mannhardt would have dealt with that 
too liberal narrative. 

Loki, as a mare ^he being a male god), became, 
by the horse of a giant, the father of Sleipnir, Odin’s 
eight-footed steed. Mr. W. A. Craigie supplies this 
note on Loki’s analog)’ with Poseidon, as a horse, in 
the waves of corn 1 — 

4 In North Jutland, when the vapours are seen 
going with a wavy motion along the earth in the 
heat of summer, they say, 44 Loki is sowing oats to- 
day," or 44 Loki is driving his goats.” 

4 N.B. — Oats in Danish are katre, which suggests 
O.N. hafrar, goats. Modem Icelandic has Ao/rar— oats, 
but the word is not found in the old language.’ 

Is Loki a corn-spirit ? 



Mannhardt’. 4 M®an Argument* 

Mannhardt now examines the explanations of 
Demeter Erinnys, and her legend, given by Preller, 
E. Curtius, O. Muller, A. Kuhn, W. Sonne, Max 
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Mliller, E. Burnouf, de Gubernatis, Schwartz, and 
H. D. Muller. * Here,' he cries, ‘ is a variegated list 
of hypotheses ! ’ Demeter is 



l’oseidon is 



Despoina is 



Arion, the horse, is 

Lightning 

Sun 



Storm-cloud 

SunQoddut 

Earth and Moon Goddett 

Dawn 

Night. 

Sea 

Storm God 
Cloud-hidden Sun 
Rain God. 

Rain 
Thunder 
Mo 



Krinnys is 



Stormeloud 

Red. 



Miiunhardt decides, after this exhibition of 
guesses, that the Demeter legends cannot be explained 
as refractions of any natural phenomena in the 
heavens (p. 275). He concludes that the myth of 
Dcmeter Krinnys, and the parallel Vedic story of 
8aranyu (who also had an amour as a mare), are 
‘ incongruous,' and tliat neither sheds any light on 
the other. lie protests against the whole tendency 
to find prototypes of all Aryan myths in the Veda, 
and to think that, with a few exceptions, all 
mythology is a terrestrial refiection of celestial 
phenomena (p. 280). He then goes into the con- 
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tending etymologies of Demeter, and decides (‘for 
the man was mortal and had been a * philologer) in 
favour of his own guess, £<ui 8rj + nr/rrjp ■= ‘ Corn- 
mother ‘ (p. 294). 

This essay on Demeter was written by Mannhardt 
in the summer of 1877, a year after the letter which 
is given as evidence that he had 4 returned to his old 
colours.' The essay shows him using the philological 
string of * variegated hypotheses * as anything but an 
argument in favour of the philological method. On the 
other hand, he warns us against the habit, so common 
in the philological school, of looking for prototypes of 
all Aryan myths in the Veda, and of finding in most 
myths a reflection on earth of phenomena in the 
heavens, Erinnys being either Storm-cloud or Dawn, 
according to the taste and fancy of the inquirer. We 
also find Mannhardt, in 1877, starting from the known 
—legend and rural survival in phrase and custom— 
and so advancing to the unknown — the name Demeter. 
The philologists commence with the unknown, the 
old name. Demeter Erinnys, explain it to taste, and 
bring the legend into harmony with their explana- 
tion. I cannot say, then, that I share Mr Max 
Muller's impression. I do not feel sure that Mann- 
hardt did return to his old colours. 

Why Mannhardt la Thought to hare been Converted 

Mannhardt’# friend, Mullenhoff, had an aversion to 
solar myths. He said : 1 ‘ I deeply mistrust all these 
combinations of -the new so-called comparative mytho- 
logy.’ Mannhardt was preparing to study Lithu- 
anian solar myths, based on Lithuanian and Lettish 
marriage songs. Mullenhoff and Scherer seem to have 
' S*pwmt«r 19, 1876. lift*. Forte*. «ir. 
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thought this work loo solar for their taste. Mann- 
hanlt therefore replied to their objections in the 
letter quoted in part by Mr. Max Muller. Mannhardt 
was not the man to neglect or suppress solar myths 
when he found them, merely because he did not 
believe that a great many other myths which had 
been claimed as celestial were solar. Like every 
sensible person, he knew that there are numerous 
real, obvious, confessed solar myths not derived from 
a disease of language. These arise from (1) the 
impulse to account for the doings of the Sun by 
telling a story about him as if he were a person ; 
(2) from the natural poetry of the human mind.' 
What we think they are not shown to arise from is 
forgetfulness of meanings of old words, which, tx 
hy/wtlest, have become proper names. 

That is the theory of the philological school, and 
to that theory, to these colours, 1 see no proof (in 
the evidence given) that Mannhardt had returned. 
But 'the scalded child dreads cold water,’ and 
MullrithofT apparently dreaded even real solar 
myths. Mr. Max Muller, on the other hand (if I 
do not misinterpret him), supposes that Mannhardt 
had returned to the philological method, partly 
because he was interested in real solar myths and in 
t!u> natural poetry of illiterate races. 

Maonhardt’a Pinal Confession 

Mannhardt'* last work published in his life days 
was Antike Wald- and Feldhdte (1877). In the pre- 
face, dated November 1, 1870 [after the famous letter 
of May 1876), lie explains the growth of his views 
and criticises his predecessors. After doing justice 

1 For undeniable solar myths see if. H. H. L 124 1S5. 
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to Kuhn and his comparisons of European with 
Indian myths, he says that, in his opinion, compara- 
tive Indo-Germanic mythology has not yet borne the 
expected fruits. . 1 The assured gains shrink into very 
few divine names, such as Dvaus — Zeus — Tius, 
Parjany — Perkunas, Hhnga — Bug, Varuna — Uranus, 
&c.' I wish he had completed the list included 
in &c. Other equations, as Saraineya=aHermeias, 
Sariuiyu— Demeter Rrinnys, he fears will not stand 
close criticism. He dreads that jeux d esprit (geistvolle 
Spieie da Hi tea) may once more encroach on science. 
Then, after a lucid statement of Mr. Max Muller’s 
position, he says, *Ich vermag dem von M. Muller 
aufgcstellten Principe, wenn Uberhaupt cine, so doch 
nur eine sehr beschrinkte Geltung zuzugestehen.’ 

* To the principle of Max M uller I can only assign 
a very limited value, if any value at alf.' 1 

• Taken all in all. I consider the greater part of 
the results hitherto obtained in the field of Imio-Ger- 
manic comparative mythology to be, as yet, a failure, 
premature or incomplete, my own efforts in ( iertnan 
Myths (1808) included. That 1 do not, however, 
*• throw out the babe with the bath," as the proverb 
goes, my essay on Lettish sun myths in Bastian-Ilart- 
mann’s Ethnological Journal will bear witness.’ 

Such is Mannhardt's conclusion. Taken in con- 
nection with his still later essay on Demeter, it really 
leaves no room for doubt. There, I think, he doea 
‘ throw out the child with the bath,' throw the 
knife after the handle. I do not suppose that Mr. 
Max Muller ever did quote Mannhardt as one of his 
supporters, but such a claim, if really made, would 
obviously give room for criticism. 

• Op.CiLv.TX. 
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Mannhardt on Solar Myths 

What the attitude of Mannhardt was, in 1877 and 
later, we have seen. He disbelieves in the philo- 
logical system of explaining myths by etymological 
conjectures. He disbelieves in the habit of finding, 
in myths of terrestrial occurrences, reflections of 
celestial phenomena. But earlier, in his long essay 
Die Minim Sonntmmytkm (in Zeitackrift fur Ethno- 
logic, 1875), he examines the Lettish popular songs 
about the Sun, the Sun’s daughters, the god-sons, and 
so forth. Here, of course, he is dealing with popular 
songs explicitly devoted to solar phenomena, in 
their poetical aspect. In the Lettish Sun-songs and 
Sun-myths of the peasants we see, he says, a myth- 
world * in process of becoming,’ in an early state of 
development, an in the Veda (p. 325). But, we may 
reply, in the, Veda, my tits are already full-grown, 
or even decadent. Already there are unbelievers in 
the myths. Thus we would say, in the Veda wo 
have (1) myths of nature, formed iu the remote 
past, and (2) poetical phrases about heavenly pheno- 
mena, which resemble the nature-poetry of the Letts, 
but which do not Itecome full-grown myths. The 
Lett songs, also, have not developed into myths, of 
which (as in the Apollo and Daphne story, by Mr. 
Max Muller’s hypothesis) the original meaning is lost. 

In the Lett song- we have a ma*s of nature-pictures 
— the boat and the applesof theSuu,lbc red cloak hung 
on the oak-tree, and so on ; pictures by which it is 
sought to make elemental phenomena intelligible, by 
comparison with familiar things. Behind tlfe pheno- 
mena are, in popular belief, personages — mythical 
personages — the Sun as 4 a magnified non-natural 
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man,' or woman ; the Sun’s mother, daughters, and 
other .heavenly people. Their conduct is ‘motived’ 
in a human way. Stories are told about them: the 
Sun kills the Moon, who revives. 

All this is perfectly familiar everywhere. Savages, 
in their fables, account for solar, lunar, and similar 
elemental processes, on the theory that the heavenly 
bodies are, and act like, human beings. The Eskimo 
myth of the spots on the Moon, marks of ashes thrown 
by the Sun in a love-quarrel, is an excellent example. 
Hut in all this there is no ‘ disease of language.' 
These are frank nature-myths, ‘ etiological,’ giving a 
fabulous reason for facts of nature. 

Manohardt on Marohen 

Hut Mannhardt goes farther, lie not only recog- 
nises, as everyone must do, the Sun, as explicitly 
named, when he plays his part in myth, or popular 
tale (Marshal). He thinks that even when the Sun 
is not named, his presence, and reference to him, and 
derivation of the incidents in Mttrthm from solar 
myth, may sometimes be detected with great prolv 
ability (pp. 326, 327). Hut ho adds, ‘ not that every 
Miirchen contains a reference to Nature ; that I am 
far from asserting ’ (p. 327). 

Now perhaps nobody will deny that some 
incidents in Mirchen may have been originally 
suggested by nature-myths. The all-swallowing 
and all-disgorging beast, wolf, or ogre, may have 
been derived from a view of Night as the all- 
swallower. But to disengage natural phenomena, 
mythically stated, from the human tangle of Marchen, 
to find natural phenomena in such a palimpsest as 
Perrault’s courtly and artificial version of a French 
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popular tale, is a delicate aJid dangerous task. In 
many stories a girl has three balls— oue of silver, one 
of gold, one of diamond— which site offers, in succes- 
sion, as bribes. This is a perfectly natural invention. 
It is perilous to connect these balls, gift* of ascending 
value, with the solar apple of iron, silver, and gold 
(p. 103 and note 5). It is perilous, and it is quite 
unnecessary. Some one — Gubematis, I think — has 
explained the naked sword of Aladdin, laid between 
him and the Sultan’s daughter in l*ed, as the silver 
sickle of the Moon. Really the sword has an obvious 
purpose and meaning, and is used as a symbol in 
proxy-marriages. The blood sited by Achilles in his 
latest victories is elsewhere explained ns red clouds 
round the setting Sun, which is couspicuoualy childish. 
Mantihardt leans, at least, in this direction. 

• The Two Brothora * 

Mannhardt takes the old Egyptian tale of ‘The 
Two Brothers,' Bitiou and Anepou. This fable, as old. 
in actual written literature, a«* Moses, is a complex 
of half the J Uirvhen plots ami incidents in the world. 
It opens with the formula of Potipliar'n Wife. Tire 
falsely accused brother Hies, and secretes his life, or 
separable soul, in a flower of the mystic Vale of 
Acacias. This affair of the separable soul may be 
studied in Mr. Hartlaml's Pennu, and it animates, 
as we shall sec, Mr. Frazer's theory of the Origin of 
Totemism. A golden lock of the wicked wife’s hair 
is then borne by the Nile to the king’s palace 
in Egypt. He will insist on marrying the lady of 
the lock. Here we are in the Cinderella formula, 
en plein , which may be studied, in African and 
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Santhal shapes, in Miss Coxes valuable Cinderella' 
Pharaoh 's wise men decide that the owner of the 
lock of hair is (like Egyptian royalty at large) a 
daughter of the Sun-god (p. 239). Here is the Sun, 
in all his glory; but here we are dealing with a 
literary version of the Marche*, accommodated to 
royal tastes and Egyptian ideas of royalty by a 
royal scribe, the courtly Perrault of the Egyptian 
Koi-Soteil. Who can say what he introduced ? — while 
we can say that the Sun-god is absent in South 
African and Santhal and other variants. The Sun 
may have slipped out here, may have been slipped in 
there; the faintest glimmer of the historical sense 
prevents us from dogmatising. 

Wedded to Pharaoh, the wicked wife, pursuing 
her vengeance on Bitiou, cuts down his life-tree. 
Ancpou, his brother, however, recovers his concealed 
heart (life), and puts it in water. Bitiou revives. He 
changes himself into the sacrnl Bull, Apis— a feature 
in the story which is practically possible in Egypt 
alone. The Bull tells the king his story, but the 
wicked wife has the Bull slain, as by Cambyses in 
Herodotus. Two of his blood-drops become two 
persea trees. One of them confesses the fact to the 
wicked wife. She has them cut down ; a chip flies 
into her mouth, she becomes a mother by the chip, 
the boy (Bitiou) again becomes king, and slays his 
mother, the wicked wife. 

In the tree, any tree, acacia or persea, Mannhardt 
wishes to recognise the Sun-tree of the Lett songs. 
The red blossoms of the persea tree are a symbol of 
the Sun-tree : of Homs. He compares features, not 
always very closely analogous, in European Marchen. 
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For example, a girl hides in a tree, like* diaries II. at 
Boscobel. That is not really analogous with Bitious 
separable life in tha acacia! ‘Anepou’ is' like 
‘ Anapu,' Anubis. The Bull is the Sun, is Osiris - dead 
in winter. Mr. Frazer, Manuliardt’s disciple, protests 
a i /ninth cris against these identifications when made 
by others than Mannhardt, who says, * The Miirchen is 
an old obscure solar myth ' (p. 242). To others the 
story' of Bitiou seems an Egyptian literary complex, 
based on a popular set of tales illustrating furena 
quid femina ponil, and illustrating the world-wide 
theory of the separable life, dragging in formulic 
from other Miirchen, and giving to all a thoroughly 
classical Egyptian colouring. 1 Solar myths, we 
think, have not necessarily anything to make in the 

mnttcr. 

Th* Golden Flooco 

Mannhardt reasons in much the same way 
about the Golden Fleece. This is a peculiarly 
Greek feature, interwoven with tht- world-wide 
March** of the Lad, the Giants helpful daughter, 
her aid in accomplishing feats otherwise impossible, 
and the pursuit of the pair by the father. 1 have 
studied the story— as it occurs in Samoa, among Red 
Indian tribes, and elsewhere — in 4 A Far-travelled 
Tale.’* In our late Greek versions the Quest of the 
Fleece of Gold occurs, but in no other variants 
known to me. There is a lamb (a boy changed into 
a lamb) in Romaic. His fleece is of no interest to 
anybody. Out of his body grows a tree with a 
golden apple. Sun-yarns occur in popular songs. 

• Von einom tUr *or*nfkck.Un ScMri/tytUMrUm, Anno,*, \n 
Uutwcfer DartUUany anffintkndtn MnrtUmt. p. 240. 

’ Cm loot and Myth. 
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Mannhardt (pp. 282, 283) abounds in solar explana- 
tions of the Fleece of Gold, hanging on the oak-tree 
in the dark -Effan forest. Idyia, wife of the 
C'olchian king, ‘is clearly the Dawn.’ Aia is the 
isle of the Sun. Helle— Surya, a Sanskrit Sun-goddess ; 
the golden ram off whose back she falls, while her 
brother keeps his seat, is the Sun. Uer brother, 
Phrixus, may be the Daylight. The oak-tree in 
Colchis is the Sun-tree of the Lettish songs. Perseus 
is a hero of light, born in the Dark Tower (Night) 
from the shower of gold (Sun-rays). 

4 We can but say “ it may be so,” ' but who could 
explain all the complex Perseus-saga as a statement 
about elemental phenomena ? Or how can the Far- 
travelled Tale of the Lad and the Giant's Daughter be 
interpreted to the same effect, above all in the count- 
less examples where no Fleece of Gold occurs ? The 
Greek tale of Jason is made up of several Mure Am, 
ns is the Odyssey, by epic poets. These MarcAen 
have no necessary connection with each other ; they 
are tagged on to each oilier, and localised in Greece and 
on the Euxine. 1 A poetic popular view of the Sun may 
have lent the peculiar, and elsewhere absent, incident 
of the quest of the Fleece of Gold on the shores 
of the Black Sea. The old epic poets may have 
borrowed from popular songs like the Lettish chants 
(p. 328). A similar dubious adhesion may be given 
bv us in the case of Castor and Polydeuccs (Morning 
and Evening Stars?), and Helen (Dawn),* and the 
Hesperides (p. 231). The germs of the myths may 
be popular poetical views of elemental phenomena. 
But to insist on elemental allegories through all the 

■ 8 m Preface to Mi*. Hunt'* irwulnion of Gnmm i Udrrhrr. 

• P.809. 
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legends of the Dioskouroi, and of the Trojan war, 
would be to strain a hypothesis beyond the breaking- 
point. Much, very much, is epic invention, unver- 
kennbar das xctrk der i Hr liter (p. 328). 



Mannhardt’a Approach to Mr. Max Muller 



In this essay on Lettish Sun-songs (1875) Mann- 
hardt comes nearest to Mr. Max Muller, lie cites 
passages from him with approval ( cf pp. 314, 322). 
His explanations, by aid of Sun-songs, of certain 
features in Greek mythology are plausible, and may 
be correct. Hut we turn to Mannhardt’s explicit 
later statement of his own |n»sition in 1877, and 
to his posthumous essays, published in 1884 ; and, 
on the whole, we find, in my opinion, much more 
difference from than agreement with the Oxford 
Professor, whose Dawn-Daphne and other ’equations 
Mannhardt dismisses, and to whose general results 
(in mythology) he assigns a value so restricted. It 
is a popular delusion that the anthropological 
raythologists deny the existence of solar myths, or 
of nature-myths in general. These are extremely 
common. What we demur to is the explanation of 



divine and heroic myths at large as solar or elemental, 
when the original sense has been lost by the ancient 
narrators, and when the elemental explanation rests 
on conjectural and conflicting etymologies and inter- 
pretations of old proper names — Athene, Ilera, Ar- 
temis, and the rest. Nevertheless, while Mannhardt, 
in his works on Tree-cult, and ou Field and Wood 
Cult, and on the 4 Com Demon,’ has wandered far from 
* his old colours ’ — while in his posthumous essays he 
is even more of a deserter, his essay on Lettish Sun- 
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myths shows an undeniable tendency to return to 
Mr. Max Muller's camp. This was what made 
friends so anxious. It is probably wisest to form 
opinion of his final attitude on his preface to his 
book published in his life-time. In 'that' the 
colours are not exactly his chosen banner ; nor 
the flag of the philological school be inscribed tandtm 
triumphal at. 

In brief, Mannhardt's return to his old colours 
(1876-76) seems to have been made in a mood 
from which he again later passed away. But either 
modem school of mythology may cite him as an 
ally in one or other of his phases of opinion. 



ims 




V 

PHILOLOGY AND DE METER ERINNYS 



Mr. Max Muller on Demeter Erinnys. 

Likb Mannhardt, our author in Iiih new treatise 
discusses the strange ol»l Arcadian myth of the 
horse-Demeter Erinnys (ii. 637). He tells the un- 
seemly tale, and asks why the Earth goddess became 
a mare? Then he gives the analogous myth from 
the Rig-Veda, 1 which, as it stands, is * quite unin- 
telligible.' But Yaska explains that Saranyu, daughter 
of Tvashtri, in the form of a mare, had twins by 
Vivasvat, in the shape of a stallion. Their offspring 
were the Asvins, who arc more or lees analogous in 
their helpful character to Castor and Pollux. Now, 
can it be by accident that Saranju in the Veda 
is Erinnys in Greek? To this 'equation,' as we 
saw, Mannhardt demurred in 1877. Who was 
Saranyu ? Yftska says ' the Night ; ' that was Yiska's 
idea. Mr. Max MuUer adds, * 1 think he is right,' 
and that Saranyu is 4 the grey dawn ’ (ii. 641). 

* But,' the bewildered reader exclaims, ‘ Dawn is 
one thing and Night is quite another.’ So Yaska 
himself was intelligent enough to observe, 'Night 
is the wife of Aditya ; she vanishes at sunrise.’ 
However, Night in Mr. Max Muller's system 
4 has just got to be ' Dawn, a. position proved 

• x. 17. Cl. Hair, Sanknt Ter U, x. *77. 




